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HAS TAKEN FIRST PLACE 
SO SAY THE MAJORITY OF 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS. 





ALL TESTS HAVING BEEN 
MADE FOR EFFICIENT AND 
ECONOMICAL CLEANING, 


HICHEST AWARD MEDALS 1893, 1887, 1878.—__— 


India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 


Spinning and Twister Rings, 
We Make U. 8. Standard Traveler Cleaners, 

FZ, The Best Ring Holders, 

<a, Th at . an Economical Traveler Cups. 



















' ——— < WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING Co., U, 8S. Standard Traveler Cleaner 
Double Ring in Plate Holder. Be Made. Whitinsville, Mass., U. 8. A. isates seg Wey 
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A. H. WASHBURN, 


Cotton Machinery a. Equipment 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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REPORTS OF RECORD YIELDS. 

There is ample evidence that cotton plant- 
ers are securing better production from their 
Reports of extremely 
heavy yields are frequent, and these serve 
to prove that agriculture is getting on a bet- 
ter basis in this section. Census statistics of 
cotton production are not very encouraging, 
but the fact remains that the total yield of 
cotton in pounds is divided by too large an 
acreage divisor. Tag average yield of cotton 
is greater than our planters have ever re- 
ceived credit for. 

A prominent banker of Atlanta has a field 
of cotton in this state which contains twenty- 
one acres. At last accounts forty-eight av- 
erage bales had been gathered, and there was 
still some cotton in the field. While this is 
an exceptional yield it shows what the soil 
of the Southeast is capable of. Numerous 
reports have been received at this office con- 
cerning record yields on fields where im- 
proved methods of cultivation were practiced. 

Good prices for cotton has stopped the 
emigration. of farmers from the Southeast 





acreage this year. 





to Texas and the territories. The boll weevil 
menace out there has had a great effect on 
this movement. This section is still the back- 
bone of the cotton crop, and everything points 
to its continuance in that capacity. 


VALUABLE CONSULAR SER- 
, VICE. 

The Department of Commerce and Labor 
seems to have injected new life into the con- 
sular service. From the work accomplished 
during recent months it is reasonable to 
argue that within the next four years much 
good will be done by this department. The 
world is being scoured for new markets for 
American goods, and a systematic campaign 
of information is being waged. It is rather 
surprising to learn that foreign countries 
have looked upon our consular service in the 
past as a most excellent business establish- 
ment. At home we were inclined to scoff at 
and belittle it. Manufacturers of cotton 
goods will profit by this consular activity 
which is distributed throughout the known 
world. Consuls can do nothing more than 
discover the opportunity and show the way. 
It remains with those firms which do export 
business to capture the trade. Now that the 
consular service is so bestirring itself a hypo- 
dermic injection of concentrated hustle into 
the veins of the exporters would do good. 
In the eyes of many this branch of cotton 
goods trade, particularly, appears slow and 
too conservative. 





TAXATION OF MILL PROP- 
ERTY. 

The board of municipal tax assessors of 
Blackstone, Mass., for several years placed 
the taxable value of the property of the 
Blackstone Manufacturing Company, con- 
sisting of cotton mills, tenements, etc., at 
figures which the corporation considered to 
be ruinous. A fight in the courts secured a 
reduction one year, but the assessors raised 
the figures twelve months later. Then the 
corporation threatened to demolish its build- 
ings and to build a new mill in Rhode 
Island. The assessors thought it a bluff, but 
the mill now stands in another state and 
the plants that afforded employment to citi- 
zens of Blackstone for sixty years are things 
of the past. Not one stone of the original 


plants has been left upon another. 

There is a lesson in this action, drastic 
though it was, for tax assessors in this sec- 
tion. They are prone to put the taxable 
value of mill property upon too high a basis. 
They fail to take into account the tremen- 
dous depreciation in machinery which at- 
tends constant operation day after day, and 
in rush times day and night. The assessors 
are supposed to deal with physical assets, but 
their opinion of earning capacity frequently 
causes them to value plants at figures which 
would give the dealer in second hand machin- 
ery heart disease. 

An instance of mill depreciation is to be 
found not a hundred miles from Atlanta. A 
mill which was in its day abreast of the 
times in equipment and appliances stands 
now idle, and chances are against a wheel in 
it ever turning again. For years it was one 
of the best dividend earners in the State in 
which it stands. From its operations stock- 
holders drew large dividends, one in partic- 
ular approximating 35 per cent. But noth- 
ing was spent for renewal of wornout ma- 
chinery, nothing was written off for deprecia- 
tion and now the stockholders have practic- 
ally nothing. The penny wise and pound 
foolish policy is responsible for the retire- 
ment from the field of a formerly well-known 
mill. ‘There is nothing stable about an in- 
vestment where the factor of depreciation is 
ignored. 

A second hand machinery dealer in the 
East recently said to a representavtive of this 
paper: “I cannot do business with your 
people, but they are to be admired for that 
fact. Southern mills in many instances have 
scrapped machines that were superior to the 
average equipment of New England mills. 
They write off heavy sums for depreciation, 
and then install new and thoroughly modern 
machinery. The South is a paradise for the 
builder of textile machinery, but second 
hand dealers have had small pickings.” In 
his Bretton Woods address President Walmes- 
ley indicated that in his opinion Southern 
mills had been far more progressive in taking 
advantage of modern improvements than the 
average manufacturer in other sections. It 
is undoubtedly true that our mills are the 
best patrons of the modern machine builder. 
It is also true that the machinery upon 
which a high valuation is pat today may be 
discarded next year or as fast as is consist- 
ent with good business practice. The mills 
should do some organized educational work 
in their communities along this line, and the 
time for it is not when the board of assessors 
has met to fix the value, 
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“THE RICH KINGDOM OF COT- 
TON.” 


In The World’s Work for November is an 
exceedingly interesting article under the 
above heading by Mr. Clarence H. Poe, editor 
of The Progressive Farmer, of Raleigh. It 
embodies some figures which will surprise 
our own people of the cotton belt and which 
must be a revelation to those of other sec- 
tions. We quote a few sentences: 

“It is hardly too much to say that cotton 
is now the basis of the dominant ‘industry 
of the world. In their primary forms, iron 
and steel products represent a value of only 
$1,700,000,000 yearly, while the esimated 
value of the world’s annual output of cotton 
goods is $2,000,000,000. Twice as much 
cotton as wool is produced, and three-fourths 
of the world’s cotton supply is grown in the 
Southern section of the United States. Twice 
the world’s total gold product of last year 
would have been required to pay Southern 
farmers for lint and seed; three-fourths of 
the capital stock of all the national banks in 
the country would have been inadequate. 
Among our American export crops, cotton 
towers pre-eminent with $350,000,000 in 
value for the year ending June 30, 1903, 
(1904 would make a better showing), against 
less than $600,000,000 for all other agricul- 
tural exports.” 

Discussing the meaning of this staple to 
the country as a whole, and its infinite im- 
portance to the South in particular, Mr. Poe 
says : 

“Here cotton is the life-blood of commerce, 
its condition the thermometer of trade. Every 
man talks cotton; every man has an opinion 
about the size of the crop; the weather condi- 
tions in Texas and throughout the cotton 
belt are subjects of general interest ; the gov- 
ernment crop report is read with closer at- 
tention than anything else in the news- 
papers. 

“When cotton prices drop, every Southern 
man feels the blow; when cotton prices ad- 
vance, every industry throbs with new vigor. 
For the last five crops the South has received 
nearly $800,000,000 more than for the pre- 
ceding five crops—nearly twice as much 
money as is invested in all our American cot- 
ton mills. For the crop of 1903 alone she 
received $325,000,000 more than for the 
crop of 1819—a sum which, if equally di- 
vided, would give a surplus of $225 to each 
of the 1,418,000 farms growing cotton, or 
$20 each to every one of the 16,000,000 in- 
habitants of the cotton States. Small won- 
der that Southern railroads report heavier 
increases in earnings than lines in any other 
section of the country. Small wonder that 
the assessed valuation of Southern property 
is now increasing three times as rapidly as 
in the decade 1890-1900. Small wonder that 
bank deposits in the Southern States from 
1896 to 1903 increased 153 per cent., while 
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the increase for the rest of the United States 
was only 60 per cent.; and a preliminary 
statement, which the comptroller of the cur- 
rency has just sent me, shows that the in- 
crease during the last twelve months has been 
more than two and one-half times as rapid 
in the South as in the rest of the country.” 

It would be interesting to follow this 
article further, but we close with the quota- 
tion of an optimistic prophecy and with the 
final paragraph of Mr. Poe’s valuable con- 
tribution: 

‘ ‘If cotton brings about 10 cents for the 
next ten years,’ said a thoughtful business 
man in North Carolina to me the other day, 
‘the South will again become, as it was be- 
fore the war, the most prosperous section of 
our country. I know of no industry in the 
world that will yield larger returns, in pro- 
portion to the capital and intelligence re- 
quired, than cotton-growing at 10 cents a 


pound.” ” 
* 7 * 


“In this article, nothing has been said 
about the enormous value of the by-products 
of the cotton plant. Nor have the Southern 
cotton mills been described ; yet more cotton 
is now spun in the South than in the North.” 
-—Observer. 


The Manufacturer’s Record has been gath- 
ering some interesting statements from man- 
ufacturers concerning their welfare work for 
their work people. The Record’s inquiries 
along this line were evidently sent out sim- 
ultaneously with those from this paper, as 
many mill men answered our queries in the 
same words that appeared in the Baltimore 
Weekly before Corton went to press. The 
Manufacturer’s Record addresses a wide audi- 
ence, and its work along this line will cor- 
rect many wrong impressions that exist con- 
cerning the operatives in Southern mills. 


ITALIANS IN COTTON FIELDS. 

The cotton belt is awaiting reports on the 
utilization of Italians in the fields of Mis- 
Judging by news- 


sissippi and Louisiana. 
paper report sufficient numbers of this peo- 
ple have been imported to give a good idea of 
their usefulness. A Louisiana paper, quoted 
elsewhere in this issue, says that in a parish 
of that state an Italian family, equipped 
with the traditional forty acres and a mule, 
has supported itself without going into debt 
and holds thirty-five bales of cotton as a sur- 
plus for the year. The importation of 100,- 
000 families of similar working qualifications 
would show a wonderful effect on the agricul- 
tural development of the cotton states. An 
industrious population of small, independent 
farmers is what the South needs. Italians 
are accustomed to a somewhat similar cli- 
mate, and will probably suffer no diminution 
in their industry here. It is a question if 
the people of cooler climates do not backslide 
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rapidly in this respect, and from climatic in- 
fluences become lazier than the native him- 
self. If the Mississippi and Louisiana ex- 
periments are successful we may expect a 
large influx of Italian families of agricultural 
tendencies in the near future. 


CONDITIONS IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. 


Cotton is not of those who have prophe- 
sied sudden death and general desolation to 
the cotton textile industry in the New Eng- 
land states.- In the first-issue of this paper 
the broad proposition was laid down that the 
South will ultimately control the manufac- 
ture of its great staple. From this proposi- 
tion no light lately shed upon the subject 
has caused us to waver in our belief. The 
South will probably consume more cotton 
this year than will be spun in New England 
mills. Some inroads have been made recent- 
ly into New England preserves, and this ten- 
dency will be more marked in future. 

New England’s monopoly will be changed 
from staples to finer goods; in fact, this has 
been done already. The skill of her opera- 
tives and the experience of her managers 
will give her a wonderful advantage over 
newer districts. The increasing use of ‘cot- 
ton in the manufacture of finer fabrics affects 
New England vitally, and the section will 
profit greatly by it. 

The manufacture of cotton goods was re- 
sponsible in large measure for the industrial 
development of New England. It is showing 
a similar effect on the South, and the indus- 
try is just reaching the stage in this section 
where its effect on general conditions can be 
detected. 


GAINS IN COTTONS TO CHINA. 


Conditions in northern China, to which 
section go most of the cotton goods exported 
from Southern mills, have improved to a 
marked extent. A recent report of the Bu- 
reau of Commerce and Labor reflects this im- 
provement in a striking way. In September, 
1903, 3,377,050 yards of cotton cloth of the 
value of $168,208 were exported to China; 
for the same period of the present year the 
exports are 20,395,200 yards of the value of 
$1,194,381. It appears from recent publica- 
tions that most of the mills in this section 
which make heavy export goods are sold well 
into the coming year. Even with the heavy 
sales that have been made already it is prob- 
able that the volume of business done after 
January will at least equal that recently 
placed. 

The China basket holds too many of our 
export trade eggs. The depression in that 
quarter forced exporters to try other mar- 
kets. An entering wedge has been driven 
into the commerce of other countries that 
will count for much in the future. 
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IN THE FIELD OF COTTON 


Chopped Out Items of Interest to the Trade at Large Concerning the Growth and Manufacture of 


the South’s Great Satple Crop. 





Mr. S. M. Milliken, of the firm of Deering, 
Milliken & Co., has just pleced in the First 
Baptist Church of Spartanburg a beautiful 
memorial window in memory of Capt. John 
H. Montgomery. The window cost $3,000, 
and is a reproduction of the Hoffman master- 
piece, “Behold, I stand at the Door and 
Knock.” It is a splendid tribute from a 
long-time friend to one of the best men that 
was ever identified with the textile industry 
in the South. 


Down in Columbus two mill companies 
are about to engage in litigation over their 
respective rights to the water of the Chatta- 
hoochee. The Eagle and Phenix corpora- 
tion owns quite a number of water lots, what- 
ever that unit may be, while the Muscogee 
Manufacturing Company owns but one, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports. Ordinarily the 
majority owner winked at the encroachments 
of the minority upon the muddy fluid that 
the people of Atlanta drank while in Colum- 
bus they use it for power. During the sum- 
mer the bed of the Chattahouchee grew ex- 
ceedingly dusty, and the mills were com- 
pelled to husband the scant supply that 
trickled down from the hills of Habersham 
through the valleys of Hall and over the dams 
of Gainesville, Bull Sluice and West Point. 
To settle the vexed question of riparian 
rights the Eagle and Phenix is suing the 
Muscogee corporation. 

The law is not clear as to riparian rights 
and as to the ownership or control of the 
current of streams supplying power. The 
suit is probably good tempered and is to 
straighten matters out for future contingen- 
cies. Some South Carolina mills are also 
interested in the outcome of his litigation, 
as they have recently passed through similar 
experiences. 


As a side light on the Italian emigrant as 
an agriculturist a Louisiana paper says: “On 
forty acres of cotton, together with his 
kitchen garden, a lone Italian farmer with 
one mule has brought his family through the 
year on garden products, and now has thirty- 
five bales of cotton which represent a clear 
profit.” When a certain class of our cotton 
planters get rid of the idea that in Georgia 
we need only the shiftless and gullible negro 
on farms, the frugal, hardworking Italian 
may be allowed to help build up the agricul- 
tural resources of this state. A family of 
whites that can of themselves (on a small 
farm) produce crops that will leave nearly 
$1,750 profit in one year is a desirable acqui- 
sition to any agricultural state. 


Lancashire has bought cotton heavily since 
the season opened, and a great many spot 
men say that her mills have secured the 
largest amount and the best grades ever 
known at this stage of the game. English 
economists claim that Lancashire lost $50,- 
000,000 through inability to decide when to 
buy cotton, and the consequent shutting down 
of mills when stocks failed. This figure may 
be somewhat exaggerated, but the loss to 
manufacturers, employes and tradesmen de- 


pendent upon them may almost reach the 
sum mentioned. At any rate Lancashire has 
gone to work to recoup her fallen fortunes. 
Many mills over there are said to be long 
on orders and cotton, and getting back to 
work in great shape. 

For a time it seemed that many Southern 
mills were staying out of the market just a 
little too long. However, on the recent low 
range of prices there is evidence that our 
mills have been in the market to excellent ad- 
vantage. The South Carolina mills making 
export goods are well sold and for the most 
part well supplied with cotton. Eastern 
stockholders who have recently visited the 
South Carolina mills in which they are in- 
terested say conditions there are excellent, 
and they look for a good business year. 

The drop of cotton below ten cents sur- 
prised a great many students of cotton, cotton 
textiles and trade conditions. The tremen- 
dous efforts put forth to bear the market 
were easily discernible, but, at the same time, 
the general outlook did not presage such a 
drop. The best crop estimates range from 
10,750,000 to 11,250,000, and the authorities 
on consumption estimate a demand for at 
least 11,500,000. This is a very narrow mar- 
gin on which to depend in view of the scarci- 
ty of certain lines of goods which must exist 
in secondary holdings in many quarters. The 
tremendous short time movement surely 
argues low stocks in nearly every line. 

Recent developments show that the farmer 
regards nine and one-half to ten cents as a 








fair price for his cotton, and that he will in- 
crease his acreage to the full extent to grow 
cotton at that price. There is every reason 
to believe that the mills in this section can 
supply their needs around ten cents. At 
this price they will make good profits, and 
every indication points to a revival of trade. 
Taken altogether it means that the mills will 
have a successful year, and at the same time 
the farmers will be more prosperous than ever 
before. This is a combination which has not 
heretofore existed in this section. When the 
mills were prosperous the farmer was poverty- 
stricken. 

The outlook for a revival of business in the 
iron trade is excellent. Sa we have a com- 
bination making for growth in the South 
that can hardly be beaten. The cotton manu- 
facturers, the cotton growers, the iron people 
in the Birmingham district; to these may be 
added the fruit and truck people in every 
section of the South. This means business 
for everyone. New industries will be put 
under construction in every line. There is 
hooked a revival in cotton mill building al- 
most equal to that of four years ago. The 
number of spindles and looms installed in 
that year will probably be equaled, but they 
will not be scattered in so many mills. The 
new establishments will either be large new 
mills or extensions of established mills. 

There are indications that Augusta will 
soon have a new mill, and in this mill center 
not a new mill has been built for years. 
There are several projections on the tapis at 
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Columbus and at least one of them will ma- 
terialize. There will be considerable activity 
in some of the smaller Georgia mill centers. 
Some idle mills and some unfinished estab- 
lishments in this state will soon enter the 
field as important factors in the industry. 
The Tennille mill goes into operation this 
month; at Eatonton an idle mill is being 
overhauled, new machinery installed, addi- 
tional electric power developed and ample 
capital and energy put behind the movement. 
There is something stirring at Griffin which 
means a new mill and considerable extension 
of some of those excellent institutions already 
there. 

Coming to South Carolina there are ru- 
mors in the air which mean a number of new 
mills for the comparatively near future. 
When South Carolina builds a mill it means 
a big one, asarule. There are some extensive 
power developments projected in both the 
Carolinas, and the promoters of these expect 
to build mills to utilize the power that will 
not be taken by established mills. During the 
dull times of the recent past these projections 
have been held in abeyance, but the people in- 
terested are again beginning to sit up and 
take notice. 

North Carolina is just completing some 
very large mills, and several ambitious pro- 
jections are just getting under way. The 
mills of this state probably suffered more in 
proportion during the dullness than those of 
any other state. Prevailing conditions gave 
the manufacturers a fellow feeling for each 
other, and they got together in an organiza- 
tion to bull prices on hard yarns and on col- 
ored goods. Thees organizations must have 
had somewhat to do with the rise in prices, 


judging by the howls of certain commission 
people and the slurs cast at the organizations 


through certain papers. If the organizations 
of hard yarn spinners and colored goods 
weavers had not affected prices a bit their 
existence would not have been noticed in New 
York and Philadelphia. As it is, plenty of 
advice has been given them in those quarters 
and no effort has been spared to discotrage 
the members and disrupt the organizations. 
Usually these minor bodies in the textile 
trade have not had sufficient cohesion, but of 
late the stickem of desperation held them to- 
gether. Some pretty good stories come out 
of North Carolina concerning the future 
plans of some of the important factors in the 
industry of that state. 

It is related of certain interior markets in 
this state that buyers bought thousands of 
bales without sampling a single one. The 
growing season was so uniform and weather 
conditions during picking so favorable that 
practically all cotton came up to the selling 
grade. It is hard to believe that the buyers 
allowed themselves to forbear gathering the 
city crop, but the story comes to us on good 
authority. 

If the South cannot break existing records 
with this year’s crop it will go far toward 
convincing the cotton trade that the limit of 
her ability under present conditions has been 
reached. Growing and gathering conditions 
have been above the average this year; the 
yield in Georgia, at least, is considerably 
higher than the census figures assign to this 
state—that is the yield per acre. The coun- 
try has been scoured for pickers and into 
the Southwest Mexicans and Italians have 
been imported in considerable numbers. In 
the Southeast there was no outside source 


from which to draw, so the farmers have been 
forced to utilize moonlight nights and double 
time for their own forces. If cotton remain 
in the field despite the long drought which 
afforded such magnificent picking weather, 
then the final figures of this crop will be the 
limit of the section’s capacity to make and 
gather. 

Of course this only-means the limit under 
present conditions, but present conditions bid 
fair to change. The railroad industrial de- 
partments are expecting a heavy movement 
to the South this year. The West attracted 
immigrants when times were good, and peo- 
ple do not, as a rule, migrate to a section 
where prosperity is lac king. That was the 
principal drawback before and it is being 
rapidly removed from this quarter. Wages 
for farm hands are advancing to the point 
where the South can offer inducements to 
whites at least. Prices for picking cotton 
have been phenomenal. This stage had to 
be reached before agriculture in this section 
would attract the immigrant or the emigrant. 
Now we stand a fair chance to get a goodly 
number of each. 


In this department from time to time we 
have said some things about the acreage 
planted in cotton. We gave as our opinion 
that the census figures were greatly in excess 
of the acreage. Now comes Julius Runge, of 
Galveston, a man for whose opinion the cot- 
ton trade has vast respect, and says that the 
department adds to the previous acreage each 
year and allows nothing for rotation of crops, 
abandoned fields and other factors of great 
importance. Mr. Runge’s exact estimate has 
been misplaced, but he takes off several mil- 
lion acres. Governmental estimates are 
largely for speculative purposes, whether so 
intended or not, and they are of little advan- 
tage to the man who is looking after spot 
supplies for his spindles. It is possible by 
an ingenious system of averages to give the 
figures credibility, but it seems to many stu- 
dents of such things that the acreage, crop 
condition and average yield reports are prac- 
tically worthless to the spinner. Govern- 
ment reports are the ammunition of the spec- 
ulator and serve little other good purpose. 


While surveying the field a little time may 
be given the cottonseed oil industry which is 
in exceedingly hard lines. So many new 
mills are in the field, owned by men who 
seem to think an oil mill a young gold mine 
only needing the turning of wheels to produce 
money that the whole industry is running on 
a close margin. Seed prices are out of all 
reason, and by the same token the price of 
oil is just as far the other way. The crusher 
is getting his profits cut off at each end of the 
equation. Crude oil is around the twenty 
cent mark while seed, here in the Southwest, 
will almost average $15.00 the ton. The 
present methods of manufacture are wasteful 
and lack economy to a degree. There are 
about 750 mills now crushing as against 357 
four years ago. The percentage of seed 
crushed has increased 30 per centum in the 
same period. The average crush per mill has 
dropped from 6,945 tons to about 5,000. 

The palmy days of the industry have 
passed, and now these people will have to 
get down to business methods. The writer 
has known several mills that practically paid 
for themselves with their first season’s profits. 
Such profits are demoralizing and lead to 
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ruin eventually in any industry. The mills 
are already overbuilt with a number of loca- 
tions where mills should be still unoccupied. 
Some of the mills are going to suffer, and it 
is very likely to be the big ones in the cities 
rather than the small ones in country towns. 
The crushers will have to dismount from 
their high horses and get down to business. If 
seed cannot be bought at a price which allow 
profitable crushing the oil mills will have to 
let them alone for a season. Seed is worth 
to the farmer what he can get for it and to 
the crusher what he can get out of it. If the 
farmer and the crusher cannot do business 
on an equitable basis the crusher will have 
to quit for a while and Jet the farmer see 
once more what it means to bury whole seed 
in the furrow. The whole trouble lies in the 
fact that just when oil prices reached the ebb 
mill competition forced raw material prices 
to the highest point. New mills and san- 
guine amateur managers are responsible for 
conditions, and some one will have to squeal 
before many months. 

Harking back to the subject of economy of 
crushing affords an opportunity for forecast- 
ing that a recent invention in this line will 
likely revolutionize the oil mill industry. A 
mechanical expert working at the suggestion 
of a theoretical expert on oil milling is now 
perfecting an extraction process which will 
do away with some of the most expensive ma- 
chinery now in use. In addition this new 
process will recover nearly 99 per cent. of 
the oil in the seed and leave the meal in 
better condition for feeding and fertilizing 
purposes. The new apparatus has been ex- 
amined by several crushers who say it is 
practically perfect. At least one of the large 
combinations of mills has its eye on the in- 
vention, and is trying to get a strangle hold 
on it, but it is probable that it will be market- 
ed by a local company and offered to the 
trade at large. 

It is understood that at Vicksburg, Miss., 
Mr. W. W. Wells has perfected his process 
for making a drying oil out of cottonseed 
oil, and that painters in that city pronounce 
it the equal of linseed oil. If this report be 
truth, and it comes on good authority, there 
will be opened for cottonseed oil a market 
that is practically limitless. To rid oil of 
the gummy, mucilaginous substances that 
make it such a slow-drying commodity has 
been the dream of the chemist for many 
years. 


Estimating Cotton Cropin Field. 


As the cotton crop for this season is un- 
doubtedly short many of your readers may 
no doubt be glad to try the following plan for 
estimating cotton in the field. One of our 
merchants asked me to estimate a negro rent- 
er’s crop for him. Knowing that the crop 
had just been picked over for the first time 
and the amount of money paid for picking 
I thought that if I would get the proportion 
of picked to unpicked bolls I could figure out 
the crop. I knew that I would probably 
never learn the exact amount of cotton made. 
I thought I would try the same method of 
estimating crop on two small fields at home. 
The cotton on the thinner portions of these 
fields had nearly all opened and been picked 
out while in the rich bottoms very little had 
opened. I counted bolls on the same number 
of stalks in several different parts of the 
field so as to get a fair average. 
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Cotton Mill Machinery. 


E have furnished Plans, Specifications, and Engineer- 
ing Work, for nearly one hundred cutton mills in the 
South. 

Having furnished Machinery and Complete Equipments 
for nearly all of these mills, and for many designed by 
other engineers, our large experience enables us to insure 
the very best results A large majority of Southern mills 
use some of our machinery, many use it exclusively. 


KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 


WOONSOCKET Roving Machinery, with their Patented 
Improvements. 


| WHITIN Cards. Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver and 
| R bbon Lap Machines, Spiuning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, 
Looms, Quillers 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENTS: Winding, Slashing, 
and Warping Machinery: Cloth Room Machinery; Dye 
House Machinery ; Power Plants: Steam, Water and 
tLlectrice; Fire Protection; Electric Lighting; Humidifying 
Apparatus; Heating and Ventilating Apparatus; Shafting, 
Pulleys, and Hangers; Belting and Supplies 





Stuart W.Cramer, 


ENCINEER AND CONTRACTOR, 


BRANCH OFFICE. 
Equitable Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


| MAIN OFFIE: 
South Tryon Street, 
Charlotte, N.C. 
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No. 1 hulls, 588; unpicked bolls, 696; seed 
cotton, (picked) 2535 pounds—588 :696:: 
2535 :x.—equals 300 pounds unpicked cot- 
ton. This would indicate a total yield of 
5535 pounds seed cotton or four bales of 
486 pounds lint. Total actual yield on this 
field was 6174 pounds seed cotton or four 
hales of 502 pounds average. 

Field No. 2.—Hulls, 380; unpicked bolls, 
557; seed cotton (picked), 1145 pounds. 
380 :557 ::1145 :x.—equals 1678 pounds un- 
picked cotton. ‘Total yield indicated 2823 
pounds seed cotton, or, say two bales of 495 
pounds lint each. Total actual yield on this 
rg was 3104 pounds, giving me two bales 

517% pounds average. Estimates were 
melt October 10, 1903, and some small bolls 
uncounted in each case; the stand on field 
No. 1 was most too good, about ten inches 
in drill. and on field No. 2 was bad.—Farm 
and Ranch. 


To Bring Power to Charlotte. 


Captain E. D. C. Hambley, of Salisbury, 
president of the Whitney Reduction Com- 
pany, which is now engaged in harnessing the 
Narrows of the Yadkin river, was in the city 
yesterday, and the Observer reporter had a 
short conversation with him about the prog- 
ress of his work. Captain Hambley is a 
much interviewed man, but answered the re- 
porter’s questions very pleasantly. 

When asked if he objected to stating the 
nature of his business in town, he replied: 
“T just came over with Mr. Fuller, of New 
York, an expert engineer, to visit the plant 
of the Catawba Power Company. It seems 
to be a very substantial affair, and I was 
much pleased with it, as was Mr. Fuller. 


“As regards our plant on the Yadkin there 
is nat much to say. The plant has been put 
upon a firm financial basis, and we are now 
steadily at work. I think probably we will 
finish in two years, and when we are com- 
plete, we will have the third largest plant of 
its kind in the country. We intend to bring 
about 10,000 horse-power to Charlotte. Of 
course, the companies you have are supplying 
the town pretty well, but your manufactories 
are constantly on the increase, and I think 
you will have room for more power by the 
time we are ready. 

“Our plant is on the Yadkin, eight miles 
from Albemarle, and, I suppose, about 38 
miles from Charlotte. We have recently 
moved our headquarters down to the river, 
and we are well fixed up there. The railroad 
has also been extended to the river, and we 
are in a condition now for work. Our idea 
is, you know, to start a town there around our 
plant. We will derive our power from a 
canal, which is to be 4% miles long.” 

The Whitney Reduction Company owns 
both banks of the Yadkin for 10 miles up and 
down the Narrows, and they propose to de- 
velop 26,000 horse-power. They have had 
much trouble and litigation, and it is pleas- 
ant to learn that they have now begun work. 
it will be remembered that the Yadkin falls 
300 feet in ten miles, while running through 
the gorge of the Uwharie mountains, and the 
force generated by its rapid fall has been 
estimated at 26,000 horse-power, at low 
water. A dam will be thrown across the 
Narrows, and the power derived from a canal 
will be made to concentrate the strength of 
its stream on a mighty turbine wheel, from 
which the power will be distributed wherever 
needed. 


The Monarch Cotton Mills, of Union, S. 

, have just completed 40 tenement houses 
and a $4,000 school building. This gives 
the company 80 tenement houses for em- 
ployes. An electric railroad is being built 
through the mill village, which is regularly 
laid out in streets and boulevards, and has 
three churches. The Monarch company be- 
gan construction in May, 1900. In the fall 
and spring following 14,000 spindles and 
350 looms were installed. In the spring and 
summer of 1903 the mill building was dou- 
bled in size and 40 tenement houses were 
added. During the summer and fall 14,000 
spindles and 350 looms were added, and in 
the spring and summer of 1904, 10,000 spin- 
dles and 300 looms were added, making a 
total of 38,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. 





The Swifts Cotton Mill, of Elberton, Ga., 
is building an annex for finishing fine goods 
for the market. Since it was first established 
the mill has almost doubled. 


The Broad River Light and Power Com- 
pany, a million-dollar electric concern, whose 
corporators are residents of Charleston, but 
whose place of business will be at Union, 
where it is proposed to develop a big water 
power, was commissioned by the Secretary of 
State this week. The corporators are J. L. 
David, J. H. Dingle, Walter G. Green, A. B. 
Kugler, J. Lamb Perry, D. Van Smith, F. 
K. Myers, E. W. Wynne, M. V. Haselden, M. 
Rutledge Rivers, P. J. Balaguer and John 
M. Rivers. 
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Increase in New Mills and Additions to Old Ones in 
the South for the Past Month. 


The Apalachee Mills, Arlington, 8. C., 
are running on full time and are reported 
to be using electric power secured from the 
Victor Mills at Greers. The arrangements 
between these mills are such that power may 
be furnished from either to the other at any 
time. 

Robert A. Love, secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of the Lincoln Cotton Mills, 
Southside, N , has exchanged his interest 
in that corporation with Mr. D. E. Rhyne 
for the latter’s interest in the Daniel Manu- 
facturing Company, of Lincolnton. The deal 
involved some $200,000, and Mr. Love will 
reside in Lincolnton and assume the duties 
of secretary and treasurer of the Daniel 
Manufacturing Company and general man- 
ager of the mercantile firm of E. and R. 
Love. Mr. Rhyne now has two mills, the 
Laboratory and the Lincoln, within one-half 
mile of each other. Both are water power 
plants. 

Four hundred looms will soon be installed 
in the Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C. 
The new weave room will allow the installa- 
tion of 400 more when the company decides 
upon this step. 


The Voorhees mill at Graham, N. C., is 
said to be putting in spinning equipment to 
match its complement of 136 looms. 


The Manetta Mills, Lando, 8. C., will put 
in 120 new looms early in the new year. 


The Davis Cotton Mills and the mill of 
Walter M. Jackson and associates of Au- 
gusta, Ga., which have been separately re- 
ferred to, are the same enterprises. Ar- 
rangements for establishing the plant have 
been about completed. Plans and speci- 
fications are being prepared by Messrs. T 
B. Hitchcock & Co., of Columbia, 8. C., 
and call for the erection of a three-story 
structure 100x300 feet for the main build- 
iing. A modern steam power plant will be 
installed, together with 25,000 spindles and 
720 looms, for the production of 28-inch 
seven-yard print cloths. Contracts for the 
construction of the plant will be awerded by 
December 1, while some of the machinery 
contracts have already been signed. This 
plant is to be located at North Augusta, 
S. C., opposite Augusta, Ga. The company 
is capitalized at $500,000. Charles Warren 
Davis is president; Walter M. Jackson, vice- 
president and treasurer, and W. E. Andrews, 
secretary. 

Mr. C. D. Carmichael, of Geneva, Ala., 
president of the Industrial Association of 
that place, writes that the association is 
planning to build a cotton factory, and that 
something like $12,000 or $15,000 has al- 
ready been subscribed for it. For the suc- 
cess of the enterprise he feels that the co- 
operation should be enlisted of someone who 
understands the details of the business, con- 
struction of the building, etc. He asks 
whether it would be possible to inerest out- 
side capital on the condition that one-half 
the stock be subscribed locally. 


Manufacturing Co., of Gas- 


The Gray 
, has been incorporated with a 


tonia, N. ¢ 


capital stock of $150,000 for the purpose of 
building a cotton factory. It has been or- 
ganized with George A. Gray as president 
and treasurer, and will make arrangements 
for the erection of buildings and the in- 
stallation of machinery for manufacturing 
print cloths. The equipment will include 
10,000 ring spindles and 350 looms, together 
with steam power plant and other comple- 
mentary apparatus. It is understood that 
no contracts have been awarded as yet and 
that construction work will not begin be- 
fore next spring. Mr. Gray has been instru- 
mental in building a number of mills. He is 
now president of several mill companies in 
Gastonia. 

The Nokomis Cotton Mills of Lexington, 
N. C., will add 3,000 spindles. This com- 
pany is at present operating 12,480 spindles 
and 320 looms on the production of print 
cloths. 

The Hagerstown (Md.) Silk Co.’s new 
mill building, previously reported, will be 
four stories high, 50x150 feet, and is to be 
completed by January. About 50 looms will 
be installed in this structure. 


Joseph Shwarts has purchased the Cor- 
sicana Cotton Factory at Corsicana, Texas, 
from parties who recently bought it at pub- 
lice sale. He will continue the plant in 
operation, running 5,000 spindles and 150 
looms. 


Messrs. J. Freed, A. S. Elder, J. A. Lan- 
dis and Harry H. Elder have purchased the 
Trenton Cotton Mills of ‘Trenton, Tenn. 
They will at once incorporate a company to 
operate the plant, which has 6,000 spindles 
and 160 looms. 


Messrs. S. Vernon Muckenfuss of Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., and G. Edgar Rogers of 
Charleston, 8. C., have incorporated the Jor- 
dan Manufacturing Co., with capital stock 
of $20,000 for the purpose of manufacturing 
cotton and woolen goods. 


It is reported that Boston capitalists have 
purchased from the Florence Railroad and 
Improvement Co. a site at Florence, Ala., 
for the establishment of a $500,000 cotton 
mill to be built and operated under the cor- 
porate title of the Florence Cotton Mill Co. 


A. W. Young, of Hillsboro, Texas, men- 
tioned last week as having represented the 
bondholders of the Hillsboro Cotton Mills 
in the purchase of that plant, announces 
that a new company will be organized to 
operate the mill. There are 2,600 spindles 
and 80 looms in position. 


The recent report that the Dardanelle 
(Ark.) Cotton Mills has been sold to New 
York and Texas manufacturers has been 
verified. The purchasers are Messrs. W. A. 
Price, of Belton, Texas, and Mr. English, 
of New York City. They will operate the 
plant, which has 3,000 ring spindles. 


Messrs. J. O. Moore, T. T. Tomlinson, 
A. B. Smith, George Carmichael and ohers 
have incorporated the Hillsboro Cotton Mills, 
to take over and operate the established 
plant at Hillsboro, Texas. The company’s 


capital stock is $90,0000. There are 2,600 
spindles and 80 loomsd in the mill. 


The Bellevue Manufacturing Co., of Hills- 
boro, N. C., reported incorporated recently, 
will not build a cotton factory, as at first 
stated, but intends to establish a knitting 
mill. An equipmeut for producing chil- 
dren’s and misses’ hosiery is contemplated. 
Arrangements are now being made. Sheppard 
Strudwick is president. 

The Lincoln Cotton Mill Co, recently re- 
ported as incorporated at Jersey City, N. J., 
is not prepared at present to give any par- 
ticulars regarding its plant which is to be 
located in the South. It has become known 
that John L. White, who was named as one 
of the incorporators, is president of the 
Imperial Ager Company, of sage 
City. E. A. Johnson of Raleigh, N. C., 
in charge of the enterprise. Capital eck 
is $125,000. 

The Cleveland (Tenn.) Woolen Mills has 
begun the erection of an additional building 
two stories high 60x90 feet, to be used as a 
picker-room ap rag store-room. Another 
structure two stories high, 60x290 feet, will 
be erected later on. After these two struc- 
tures have been completed the company will 
install considerable new machinery. The 
company is now operating 78 looms, 125 
sewing machines, ete., and may double this 
equipment. 


In the United States district court recently 
the Valley Falls Manufacturing Company, 
of Spartanburg, filed its answer in the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings recently instituted by the 
Golden Foundry and Machine Company. 
The answer denies that the company is in- 
solvent or was insolvent at the time of the 
filing of the action against it. The bill states 
that the proceedings for a receivership before 
Judge Purdy at Camden were not on account 
of its alleged insolvency, but of “irreconcil- 
able discord and discussion of its board of 
directors,” necessitating the action before 
the circuit court for the better protection of 
the interests involved. 

The property of the Cumberland Cotton 
Mills Company will be sold at Fayetteville, 
November 23. It consists of the factory 
building and machinery, 2,736 ring spindles, 
manager’s dwelling, 12 ‘tenement houses, 
cotton storage house, 75-horse power (water) 
and about 800 acres of land. The plant is 
situated on Beaver creek, about seven miles 
south of Fayetteville. 

A charter has been issued to the Trollinger 
Manufacturing Company of Haw River, 
N.C. The corporation is organized to man- 
ufacture and deal in all sorts of fabrics and 
raw products of cotton, wool and flax. Its 
authorized capital stock is $125,000, and 
it commences business with $20,000 paid in. 
The incorporators are: John A. Trol- 
linger, B. 8. Robertson and W. H. Trollinger, 
of Haw River, N. C. 

The Continental Manufacturing Company, 
of Charlotte, which has been closed down for 
several months on account of unsatisfactory 
market conditions, has started up. Recently 
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the premises were cleaned up, the machinery 
put im good condition and a number of 
operatives were emplayed. The secretary} 
and treasurer of the company, A. C. Hutchi- 
son, says his people hope to keep the plant 
going permanently from now on. 


The oil mill, ginnery and seed house of the 
La Grange, Ga., mills were completely de- 
stroyed by fire recently, which is estimated 
at $75,000. In addition there were between 
thirty and fifty bales of cotton in and about 
the ginnery and the seed houses were full. 
This ginnery, along with the cotton mills 
adjoining, is the property of the United 
States Duck Corporation. By heroic work 
the cotton mills and electric plant of the 
company were saved. The fire was one of 
the worst that has visited La Grange in 
many years. The flames spread wonder- 
fully fast. It is understood there is a small 
insurance on the property. 


N. B. Mills, of Statesville, N. C., is presi- 
dent of the Bloomfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of 40 to 80 combed 
Egyptian yarns. The mill was completed in 
the spring and the first product was put on 
the market about two weeks ago. The capital 
stock of the company is $100,000. H. A. 
Yount is secretary and treausrer. Mr. Mills 
is also a buyer on the Statesville cotton mar- 
ket. 

The second mill of the Lowe Manufactur- 
ing Company at Huntsville, Ala., is now in 
an advanced stage of erection. The owners 
expect the building to be completed before 
December 1. About ten more operatives’ 
cottages will be erected within the near 
future. 


Hosiery is now being made by the new 
Crow Hosiery Mill Company at Monroe, 
N. C. Superintendent Wilson says that he 
expects to be in the new building in about 
four weeks, and will then employ about fifty 
hands. He is now turning out some goods 
with machines placed in a cotton mill at 
Monroe. 

The Cheswell Cotton Mill Company in 
South Carolina is reported as working on 
an order of 2,500 bales of cloth to be shipped 
to China. 


The Corsicana Cotton Mills, Corsicana, 
Texas, have been granted a $100,000 charter. 
Incorporators are: A. G. Elliott, W. E. 
Matchett and Oliver Peters. 

The Sherman (Texas) Cotton Mill re- 
sumed operations recently after a shut-down 
of several seasons. The plant employs 200 
people, and is one of the largest in the state. 

The Roxboro Cotton Mills at Roxboro, N. 
C., have resumed operations with a day and 
night force. During the present shut-down 
an addition has been erected, and a large 
warehouse is now being erected. 


Later developments in connection with the 
mill proposed by George A. Gray at Gastonia 
indicate that the organization thereof will not 
be completed before about the end of the 
present year, and, if the organization is car- 
ried through, building erection will not begin 
until April 1, 1905. 


Due to the fact that no bidders appeared, 
the DeKalb Cotton Mills at Camden, 8S. C., 
were not sold last week in accordance with 
an order signed by Judge Brawley on Au- 
gust 31. The upset price of the property 
had been fixed at $175,000, Some 
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time ago, under the terms of Judge 
Brawley’s order, the property was sold for 
$155,000, but the sale was later declared void 
on account of alleged irregularities. At that 
time the upset price had been fixed at $150,- 
000, and was afterwards increased to $175,- 
000. The mills are now in the hands of a 
receiver, and further orders from the court 
are being awaited. 

The new dam at Clifton, 8S. C., on Pacolet 
river, is now about completed. The dam is 
28 feet high, and will afford ample water for 
all needs. The mill located above on top of 
the hill to the west will be run by electricity, 
the power being developed through an electric 
drive placed at the dam. 


A fire occurred in the Ensley Cotton Mills 
at Ensley, S. C., recently. A number of 
bales of cloth and cotton were damaged quite 
heavily. The loss was thoroughly insured. 
For a time it looked as if the whole mill 
would be destroyed, but by hard work of 
the fire department of the mill the flames 
were extinguished. 


The Tennille (Ga.) Yarn Mills’ improve- 
ments, referred to last month, included the 
addition of about $7,000 worth of carding 
machinery, and spindles will probably be 
added later. The company’s output of mule- 
spun hosiery yarns on cones will amount to 
about 12,000 pounds per week. Four thou- 
sand mule spindles are being operated. 


The Columbus (Miss.) Yarn and Cordage 
Company has completed its mill, reported in 
August as to be built. Contracts for the 
yarn and cordage to be produced have already 
been obtained in quantities warranting the 
operation of the plant both night and day. 


There are 1,600 spindles in position. The 
company is capitalized at $100,000. J. W. 
Steen is president. 

The Lexington (S. C.) Manufacturing 
Company has awarded contracts for consider- 
able new machinery and additional machin- 
ery, including 3,000 spindles and accompany- 
ing preparatory apparatus. The company 
has been operating a plant of 3,800 ring spin- 
dles and 204 looms on the production of bed 
tickings. Probably about $45,000 is the ex- 
penditure for the new equipment. 


It is stated that there is a movement on 
foot to establish another cotton mill in 
Greensboro, N. C., but the particulars are 
not yet ready for publication. 


The Oconee Knitting Mill building at Wal- 
halla, S. C., is now practically completed. 
The knitting machinery is all in one of the 
buildings on the grounds and will soon be 
placed ready for work. 


There is a movement on foot by the farm. 
ers near Decatur, Texas, to build a cotton 
mill in that locality. Solicitors are out re- 
ceiving subscriptions, and twenty-five dollar 
shares are being sold to the farmers. 


The Chamber of Commerce, El Paso, Tex., 
will hold a meeting to confer with M. De 
Mense, of Belgium, relative to the establish- 
ment of a plant for the manufacture of arti- 
ficial silk. 


Messrs. Edward A. Johnson, of Raleigh, 
N. C.; John L. White and G. V. Kelly, of 
Jersey City, N. J., have incorporated the Lin- 
coln Cotton Mill Company, with capital stock 
of $125,000, for the purpose of manufactur- 
ing cotton goods. 
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The Royal Bag and Yarn Manufacturing 
Company, of Charleston, S. C., is engaged 
upon a contract to make 300,000 sacks for 
Peruvian guano for an importing firm of that 
city. The company is now employing about 
100 Charlestonians in its bag department. 


The Selma (N. C.) Cotton Mills, men- 
tioned last month, has completed the main 
mill, one story, 75x136 feet ; the engine room, 
40x40 feet, and the boiler room, 40x40 feet. 
The engine, boilers, pumps, etc., have arrived, 
and the balance of the machinery, 5,280 spin- 
dies and complement, will be shipped by No- 
vember 1. 

The Dallas Manufacturing Company, of 
Huntsville, Ala., has declared its usual semi- 
annual dividend of 3 per cent. 


The Pacolet (S. C.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany will either install additional spindles 
and looms in present building or build an- 
other mill. 


Mr. Stough, of Cornelius, N. C., 
organizing a company with capital stock of 
$25,000 for the purpose of building a mill 
for knitting hosiery. 


proposes 


Swift’s Cotton Mill, Elberton, Ga., has be- 
gun the erection of an additional building in 
which finishing machinery will be installed. 
This company operates 9,500 spindles and 
174 looms. 

It is stated that the Springfield (Tenn.) 
Woolen Mills has received an order for $40,- 
000 worth of blankets, to be delivered to a 
jobbing firm in the east. The company be- 
gan business last spring and has doubled the 
plant’s capacity once. 

The Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mills is con- 
structing concrete pits and brick wheel 
house and installing two special vertical Lef- 
fel turbine 72-inch wheels of 450-horse power 
This company is already using two 
It operates 


each. 
Smith-Morgan horizontal wheels. 
3,600 spindles. 


The Durham Hosiery Mills, of Durham, 
N. C., will establish another knitting mill. 
The company has purchased buildings for- 
merly occupied by a furniture manufacturing 
company, and will install machinery for knit- 
ting the cheaper grades of cotton hosiery. 
This will be Durham Hosiery Mills No. 2. 


It is proposed to organize the Acworth Cot- 
ton Manufacturing Company for the purpose 
of building a cotton mill at Aeworth, Ga., and 
temporary organization has been effected 
with Orlando Awtrey, president; J. L. Le- 
mon, vice-president, and J. J. Northceutt, sec- 
retary. A capital stock of $100,000 is con- 
templated. 


The Davis Cotton Mills will be organized 
to build the cotton factory lately noticed as 
gen for location at North Augusta, S. 

, opposite Augusta, Ga. A capital stock of 
sierto0 and an equipme nt of 25,000 spin- 
dies and 800 looms is contemplated. Fine 
goods are to be manufactured: Further par- 
ticulars will be announced soon. 

The Yazoo Cotton Mills, of Yazoo City, 
Miss., has decided to issue preferred stock 
to the amount of $100,000. There are 5,000 
ring spindles in the plant. 

A. L. Bain, of Greensboro, N. C., pro- 
poses the organization of a company to build 
a plant of 10,000 or 15,000 spindles, but no 
final arrangements have been completed, 
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The Bellevue Manufacturing Company, 
of Hillsboro, N. C., has been incorporated for 
manufacturing textile fabrics. The company 
has now effected organization, electing Shep- 
perd Strudwick, president; Edmund Strud- 
wick, vice-president, and T. Norfleet Webb, 
general manager, and arrangements are being 
made to build a cotton factory. The capital 
stock is $125,000. 

The Putnam Mills and Power Company, 
reported incorporated recently, acquires and 
will continue the operation of the electric 
power plant previously known as the Eaton- 
ton Electric Company, and the cotton factory 
formerly known as the Eatonton Electric Cot- 
ton Mills at Eatonton, Ga. Last April it was 
announced that Messrs. Floyd & Co., of Sa- 
vannah, had purchased the Eatonton plants 
mentioned and planned extensive improve- 
ments, and they have organized the new cor- 
vyoration. All the improvements have been 
completed, including the erection of an addi- 
tional building 100x146 feet and the addi- 
tion of 1,200 spindles, 112 looms and other 
machinery to modernize the mill. There are 
now about 4,700 spindles and 350 looms in 
position for manufacturing ducks, osnaburgs 
and sheeting. Electricity ‘will drive the mill 
machinery. The new company has the fol- 
lowing officers: Manager, O. B. Nisbet; su- 
perintendent, R. F. Matthews, and electric- 
ian, E. W. Marshall. Its capital stock is 
$75,000, with privilege of increasing to 
$500,000. 


Building materials are now being placed 
on the ground for the erection of tbe huild- 
ings of the Etowah Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 
Contract for construction was obtained by 
the J. F. Gallivan Building and Construction 
Company, of Greenville, S. C., and Palmer, 
Mass. The lumber (about 1,197,000 feet) 
will be furnished by the Thomson Lumber 
Company, of Greensboro. Full details re- 
garding this big mill were presented in this 
column last August. Brie fly, the plant will 
be of the most modern construction and 
equipment, with 7,500 mule spindles and 500 
looms to begin with, and later to be increased 
to 15,000 spindles, ete. The company is cap- 
italized at $1,000,000. 


Endeavors are being made to organize a 
company to build a cotton factory at Geneva, 
Ala., and among those furthering the project 
are W. W. Barnett, D. O. Vaughn, D. L. 
Watson, C. D. Chapman and Edward J. 
Johnson. They are taking subscriptions to 
the capital stock. 

Duke & Journey, contractors for build- 
ings for the Idle Cotton Mills, Jacksonville, 
Ala., are making steady progress, and the 
structures will be completed in time to have 
the textile machinery in position by January 
1. The main mill will cost about $36,000, 
and is to be equipped with 6,000 spindles to 
start with, but there will be space for 5,000 
spindles additional later. Yarns will be 
manufactured. This company was organized 
last spring and has a capital stock of $200,- 


000. Its officers include J. E. Henry, of Lin- 
coln, N. H., who is president, and George 
P. Ide, of Jacksonville, treasurer. Several 


New England capitalists are stockholders in 
the enterprise. 


Judge R. C. Bullock and C. B. Cotton, 
of Dardanelle, Ark., have returned to that 
city from St. Louis, where they went to meet 
by appointment capitalists from New York 





and Texas for the purpose of completing a 
sale of the Dardanelle Cotton Mills, which 


have been standing idle for some time. The 
terms were agreed upon and the plant will be 
turned over to the new purchasers this month. 

Plans are on foot for the organization of 
a company to build a cotton factory at Searcy, 
Ark., and a capital stock of $200,000 is 
aimed at. The projectors anticipate interest- 
ing Northern capitalists, and are now cor- 
responding with such parties. James L. Gra- 
ham is taking an active interest in promot- 
ing the project. 


It is probable that two new textile man- 
ufacturing plants will be located in the South 
in the near future by New England capital- 
ists and cotton manufacturers. The incor- 
poration for this purpose is reported of two 
new companies at Providence, R. I. The 
Southwestern Cotton Mills has been chartered 
with a capital stock of $100,000, and its 
plant will probably be located in Arkansas. 
The Nashawena Silk Mills has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $125,000, and 
its location has not been chosen, but if it is 
not located in the South, probably another 
mill will be built at some favorable location 
to be selected in the future. It is likely to 
be a spinning mill, operating within the cot- 
ton belt, and the product probably to be 
woven in the North. These companies were 
incorporated by Arthur 8. Phillips, of Phil- 
lips & Fuller, 22 Bedford street, Fall River, 
Mass.; W. B. Edgar, also of Fall River, and 
Raymond D. Borden, of Taunton, Mass. 


Messrs. J. H. Millis, J. H. Adams, W. H. 
Ragan, E. M. Armfield and associates have 
incorporated the High Point Hosiery Mill 
of High Point, N. C., with a paid-in capital 
of $20,000. They will operate the plant 
previously announced as to be established by 
Mr. Millis. All contracts for building and 
equipment have been awarded. As previous- 
ly stated, there will be 100 machines for 
knitting children’s ribbed hosiery and ap- 
paratus for dyeing this product. The mill 
structure is two stories high, 60x100 and 
30x45 feet. 


Messrs. Plumer & Sons, of Passaic, N. J., 
and New York City have addressed parties 
at Greensboro, N. C., regarding the advan- 
tages of that city as a location for manufac- 
turing enterprises. They represent silk man- 
ufacturers who contemplate building a silk 
mill in the South, and are now about to visit 
the section with a view of deciding upon the 
location. There is $25,000 available for the 
enterprise. 


The Geneva Industrial and Improvement 
Association of Geneva, Ala., is promoting the 
movement for the establishment of the cotton 
mill tately mentioned. It is proposed to or- 
ganize the company with a capital stock o1 
$50,000, and nearly half that amount has 
been subscribed in Geneva. 





The public sale of the Hillsboro Cotton 
Mills during the month resulted in their pur- 
chase by A. W. Young, for the bondholders, 
at $15,000. It stated that a new company 
will be organized to overhaul the plant and 
put it in operation. The mill has 2600 spin- 
dles and 80 Jooms, It is located at Hillsboro, 
Texas, 
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WHAT SOUTHERN 


MILLS ARE DOING FOR 


THEIR OPERATIVES. 


An Illustrated Story of the Most Remarkable Corporate Philanthrophy of Modern Times. 





The Education of Youth 


and the Religious Instruction at all Ages at Corporate Expense without Blowing of Trumpet or 


Pharasaical Self-Praise. 


By GEO. D. LOWE. 





There are textile districts wherein the con- 
dition of youth as regards educational facili- 
ties and chances of advancement has been 
the subject of governmental inquiry. This 
investigation also concerned itself with the 
physical, mental and religious surroundings 
of the entire body of textile workers. In 
neither case was the result of inquiry flatter- 
ing to the point of comfort. This state of 
affairs exists in the textile districts of Eng- 
land and the continental countries. In these 
districts trade unionism has reached its high- 
est development, but this movement has con- 
cerned itself principally with efforts to pro- 
hibit the introduction of modern methods and 
appliances, and with the hedging about of the 
manufacturer with a multitude of laws. 
These laws cumber the statute books to a 
wonderful extent and define minutely what 
the manufacturer may not do with the prop- 
erty which is his. 

There are other textile districts where 
manufacturers are so hedged about with re- 
strictive laws secured by trade union influ- 
ence that the future of their various enter- 
prises is seriously menaced. There are strin- 
gent laws and always strenuous efforts are 
being made to evade them. So successful are 
these evasive efforts that official reports show 
in these states a greater percentage of work- 
ers of the inhibited age than can be found in 
certain states which have no such laws. This 


is in New England and certain other textile 
districts in the East. 

In the older textile districts the industry 
has been carried on successfully for many 
years. Splendid fortunes have in hundreds 
of instances been piled up for the fortunate 
stockholders in the mills, but little has been 
expended for the amelioration of hard life 
conditions among those who, by their labor, 
made these fortunes possible. To the state 
has been left this charge, and the state can 
do but little, after all is said, for its multi- 
tude of possible beneficiaries. Conditions 
have become deplorable in many sections and 
have been so for years. The existence of 
these conditions has engendered bitterness 
among the workers until the wage earner is 
set against employer to an extent not dreamed 
of in the South. Neither manufacturer nor 
employer will concede an inch to the other, 
and mills stand idle and operatives remain 
wageless by reason of this bitterness. 

AS IT IS IN THE SOUTH. 

There is a textile district in the United 
States where restrictive laws relating to man- 
ufacturing industry are entirely lacking in 
some states, and of very recent institution in 
others. In these states are to be found mills 


which are assessed for the education of youth, 
both white and colored, on a basis which is 
much higher than that applied to non-cor- 
porate property in the vicinity. 


Their bur- 


den of taxation is admittedly unjust and 
onerous to a great extent. Yet in addition 
to the contributions exacted by law these 
mills have of their own free will and accord 
built churches and schools and paid preachers 
and teachers to bring moral and mental in- 
struction to the people of their villages. This 
is in the South, a section which is only now 
recovering from the poverty brought about 
by war, arson and pillage; a section which 
is so new in manufacturing industries that 
they are as yet comparatively untrammeled 
by legislation. 

For the purpose of bringing into a degree 
of publicity some facts concerning this most 
peculiar and unusual state of affairs this 
article has been written. The men who have 
done these things have not courted publicity, 
and not one of them has allowed the use of 
his photograph in connection with a descrip- 
tion of his philanthropic work. The facts 
here adduced have been collected at random 
for many months. Some of them have not 
hitherto appeared in public print, but are 
here gathered together into a comprehensive 
description of what the writer believes to be 
the most remarkable example of corporate 
philanthropy in the history of our country. 

THE PEOPLE WITH WHOM THEY DEALT. 

Scattered throughout the older states of 
the South is a class of people which has fur- 
nished most of the mill operatives. Until 
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the coming of the mills these people were 
almost of those which are without hope. They 
are the descendants, for the most part, of the 
early settlers of these states and are of pure 
Anglo-Saxon stock. ‘There was little op- 
portunity for them to improve upon the con- 
dition of the manner of life of their pioneer 
forefathers. Historians and novelists have 
delighted and united in calling these people 
“poor whites” in contradistinction to the 
slaveholders of the old They were 
poor and had few opportunities. Their states 
did little for public education, and the pre- 
vailing ignorance formed a crust which is not 
yet entirely broken. 

For lack of other opportunity these people 
were doomed to agricultural pursuits, to life 
on isolated clearings with all its narrowing 
influence. Occasionally one would break 
from this dead level of mediocrity and wrest 
an education from circumstances, and these 
oceasional ones have been among the bright- 
est lights afforded by the whole | section. 

When the war reduced the entire popula- 
tion of the section to poverty it made little 
material difference with these people. They 
were poor before and they remained so. The 
difference was that there were hundreds of 
families without fathers and widows without 
support. For these to win a living from the 
soil was exceedingly difficu't so their condi- 
tion grew worse in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the conflict. Their children hun- 
gered for education, but it took all their en- 
ergies to get the bare substenance for life. 
Break away from their hard environments 
they could not. The opening for them had 
to be made before it could be filled. This 
was the condition of hundreds of families of 
tenant farmers who were migratory as Arabs. 

THE COMING OF THE MILLS. 

With the renaiscence of manufacturing 
in the South came the opportunity for these 
people. The first industry to reach respecta- 
ble proportions was the one which affords 
employment to every member of the family 
old enough to work at all—that of cotton 
textiles. Fathers, mothers and children left 
the log houses on the hillsides, the gullied 
‘ields and diemal prospects and flocked to 
the mills, Here decent cottages had been 
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built for their occupancy, and they were rent- 
ed at prices which barely paid maintenance 
and taxation to the builders. This is not ex- 
actly an unusual feature in textile districts, 
but there is one matter in this connection 
worthy of comment. Large tenements are 
cheaper to build than detached cottages, but 
if these dwellers in the open had been herded 
into tenements their lives would have been 
short. Scattered cottages in well-kept vil- 
lages, with plenty of light and air, garden 
plots and flower yards were open to them, 
and in them they have found comfort. These 
newcomers found in the mills these things 
to which they were strangers; profitable em- 
ployment for all; comfortable habitations; 
pleasant community surroundings. 


PACOLET GRADED SCHOOL, PAC 


CORPORATION. 


BY CORPORATE PHILANTHROPY. 

In the popular estimation corporations 
have no souls, neither bowels of mercies nor 
consideration for the individual. One hold- 
ing this conception would naturally expect 
the mills to stop after affording the induce- 
ments heretofore mentioned to attract oper- 
atives to their villages. Business policy did 
not require further expenditure, and the 
mills, being owned by corporations, could not 
be expected to engage in philanthropic work. 
Yet we find here the most striking evidences 
of corporate philanthropy; corporations 
which have said through their directorates 
that this year dividends will be reduced by 
so much in order that a school house or a 
church may be built for our people. Further- 
more we will supplement the state funds in 
order that free schools may run nine months 
in the year, and then the pittance that the 
congregation will pay their preacher will be 
augmented by the mill in order that the call 
of this church to a pastor will be loud enough 
to be heard. This is a new school of mill and 
corporate economics, and a most interesting 
feature in southern industrial life. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES AFFORDED. 

It is not known definitely who was the 
pioneer manufacturer in affording school fa- 
cilities to the children of a Southern mill 
village. We know that through Hamilton H. 
Hickman the Graniteville mill village has 
had a free school almost as long as there has 
been a mill there. There are other instances 
in Georgia, South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina which go as far back as that but who 
their originators were is not known to us. 
No matter who these pioneers were the ex- 
ample which they set has been followed by 
nearly every mill which was so situated that 
its operatives were dependent upon it. Prac- 
tically the only mills which have done noth- 
ing in this line are those situated in large 
towns or cities where the necessity does not 
exist. 
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Beginning with one of the most notable 
examples, we find conditions at Lindale, Ga., 
to be well worthy of comment. Here the 
Massachusetts Mills in Georgia corporation 
established its model mill and mill village. 
Simultaneously with the mill were built 
model cottages, school buildings and 
churches. The school building cost approxi- 
mately $14,000 and will compare favorably 
with any in the state. Here is maintained a 
free school with an enrollment of 500 pupils, 
with a teaching force of nine. There is a 
a free night school in the winter for older 
operatives who desire to improve their minds. 
There is a kindergarten for the tots which 
gives them facilities not common to children 
in Southern towns. A well-equipped library, 
three churches, a lyceum course, secret or- 
ganizations, a military company and brass 
band are some of the other features of this 
mill village life. Compulsory education of 
children is enforced or the derelict parents 
cannot remain in the village. This is Lin- 
dale, which a high official of Georgia called 
“The State’s model municipality,” and the 
money which all these things cost comes out 
of the pockets of the stockholders in a great 
corporation. 

Several months ago Mr. Thos. F. Parke: 
told the readers of this paper about some 
things being done at the Monaghan Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Here there are some rather novel features 
which are of recent introduction and which 
other mills are studying closely with a view 
of profiting by this example. A landscape 
architect was employed to lay off the mill 
village in such a way that the plans of the 
corporation to make it the Village Beautiful 
may be carried out systematically. Here we 
have the usual features of schools and 
churches, library, public hall and playroom 
furnished with appliances for the amusement 
of the boys and girls. In addition the cor- 
poration promoted the establishment of the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association and 
employed a competent director for it. This 
association has many members, and its teach- 
er of domestic arts and sciences is doing a 
great work. Classes in sewing, cooking ana 
other practical pursuits are provided and the 
girls are taking advantage of these opportuni- 
ties. The Y. M. C. A., recently organized, 
will soon be doing among the young men 
what the other is doing for the girls. The 

expense of these things falls almost entirely 
upon the mill corporation and its officers, 
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and this is practical philanthropy which has 
no tendency to pauperize the recipient. 

In seeking another Georgia example the 
Eagle & Phenix Mills in Columbus we find 
doing a notable work. These mills are sit- 
uated in a city where school facilities are ade- 
quate for their operatives. Some of their 
people reside in Phenix City and Girard, 
across the Alabama line, and facilities in 
these suburbs are also good. For this reason 
this corporation has not had to establish pub- 
lic schools for its people. It has therefore 
sought other means of uplifting and benefit- 
ing those in its care. The Eagle & Phenix 
Club, the most notable example of its kind 
in the South, is the chief result. Here is a 
building, built and equipped by the corpora- 
tion for use as a club by its operatives. It 
contains a completely equipped gymnasium ; 
a large auditorium with comfortable chairs, 
stage and piano; splendid library; parlors, 
smoking and billiard rooms; bowling alley 
and class rooms for night school. This club 
is legally chartered and has been in successful 
operation several years. The good it has 
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AND PHENIX CLUB. 

done can hardly be measured in this genera- 
tion. In addition the officials of the corpora- 
tion were instrumental in the establishment 
of an industrial feature in the city schools. 
This is a great power for good among the 
children of the various mill districts of the 
city. 

In addition to the Eagle & Phenix Club, 
this corporation has for some time supported 
a kindergarten in Phenix City, one of our 
mill suburbs, and has: just completed and 
opened an elegant kindergarten in Girard, 
another suburban town. 

The buildings are especially designed and 
erected for kindergarten work and, in addi- 
tion to having every convenience of arrange- 
ment for the work indoors, each school has a 
playhouse or gymnasium equipped with par- 
allel bars, swinging rings, trapeze, etc. ; while 
in the yard can be found a chute the chute, 
swings and joggling board. Appropriate 
gardens are allotted, and, in fact, every phase 
of kindergarten work is fully provided for. 

In these two kindergartens the latest meth- 
ods are employed by the best graduate teach- 
ers. The tuition is absolutely free to the 
children of our employes, and further—oc- 
casional picnics, mother’s days, and trolley 
rides are given the pupils and their mothers 
to keep alive an active interest. These kin- 
dergartens are always full to their capacity 
and, it is hoped, will give these little chaps 
a start, the impetus of which will carry them, 
in later years, to a higher mental and moral 
level than their less privileged progenitors 
were enabled to reach. This corporation has 
at heart the good of its small army of work- 
men, and seeks, on all occasions, to retain 
their good will, by acts of proper justice and 
equity. 

So much has been said in the past concern- 
ing the philanthropic work of the Pelzer 
Manufacturing Company, at Pelzer, that it 
was intended in this article to let the photo- 
graphs of Pelzer features speak for them- 
selves. However, a writer in a religious paper 
recently summarized the Pelzer pian so suc- 
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Is the amount of our sales during the three years 
we have been in business making Copper Stamps 
for Mills and Bleacheries throughout the United 
States, Mexico and Canada. 


OUR RECORD 


Not a Stamp returned 
or complained of. 


OUR POLICY 


Best Work. Prompt Delivery. Fair Prices. 


GET THE HABIT 


of sending your order to: 


ATLAS COPPER STAMP WORKS, 


15 Whitehall St., NEW YORK, 
Tel. 4524 Broad. 


CROMPTON-THAYER LOOM CO., with pris, Itie follows: 
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WORCESTER, MASS. a Pelzer- Situated in Anderson county, 8. 
| C., on Saluda river (seventeen miles from 


Se | Greenville. Population 5,000. A _ cotton 

FANCY COTTON AND GINGHAM LOOMS | milltown founded twenty-two years ago. 
* | Municipal Control.—Police appointed by 
Also Makers of Dobbies, Either Single or Double Index to be Applied to | the Governor of the state, but salaries paid 
Other teem | by the Pelzer Mill. No 1urder has been 
: committed in the mill town in the twenty- 
ap ae.” | two years of its history. No gambling places 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: | permitted. Prohibition of sale of intoxicat- 


ALEXANDER & GARSED, Charlotte, N.C.” li 


HENRY V. ST. GEORGE, 


Cards and Sample Cards, Boxes, Trays, etc., for the Display of Goods in every Trade. Sheetcards, Covers, Folders, etc., 
for Cottons and Woolens: Binding, Numbering and Sorting. Samples in Sets. Bands, Wrappers, Tags and 
Labels for Piece Goods. Designing, Engraving, Printing and Lithographing. 


Tracing Cloths Outlined for Blue Prints. 413-415 West Broadway, New York City. 





LD Colony Manila transmission 
7 rope embodies every point of high 
quality and efficiency that long experi- 
ence and scientific experiment have 
contributed to the art of rope making. 
It is sold absolutely on its merits, its 
price being based on the market value of 
the best marks of Cebu Manila Hemp, of 
which it ismade. We carry in stuck sizes 
from }¢ in. to 3 in. diameter, any length. 
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Health and Sanitation—State and na- 
tional authorities surprised at report last 
year fifty-three deaths over against two hun- 
dred and _ ninety-three births. Good city 
water. City kept clean (garbage wagons run- 


a young woman of fine character and capa- 
bilities, is engaged in Y. W. C. A. work. A 
large building has been fitted up for this 
special work. This work is yet in its infancy, 
but gives promise of great efficiency. The 





OLD UNION CHURCH AT PELZER. NOW USED BY WESLEYAN METHODISTS. 


ning daily.) No disease has spread in the 
town from lack of proper sanitary measures. 
No special diseases developed because of the 
occupation. of the employes. Ample light 
and ventilation in the mill; fresh air fanned 
in so as to change the supply every four min- 
utes. 

Work and Wages—Average daily wage for 
last month, 91 cents. Few children employed. 
At first 75 per cent. of employes composed of 
women, now not more than 25 per cent. 
Women are turning more to home life. The 
town bank invites deposits of employes and 
many have growing deposits of their earn- 
ings. 

THE SCHOOLS. 

Schools.—Two large public school build- 
ings and a _ kindergarten building also. 
Schools are the pride of the town. All chil- 
dren are urged to attend school. The mill 
authorities make a bonus of ten cents a month 
to every child that attends regularly without 
missing a day. A young lady of experience 
and special preparation deyofes herself to 
teaching domestic science iff the homes, giv- 
ing valuable instruction in the purchase of 
groceries, preparation and serving of meals, 
and also general suggestions in regard to com- 
fortable and economical clothing. 

Libraries and Lectures.—A library build- 
ing supplied with good books, carefully se- 
lected, is open every evening. About fifty 
books a month are being added to the shelves, 
keeping the library growing. Well lighted 
and heated rooms, innocent and helpful 
games. Lectures by invited speakers at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Religious Work.—Five churches, two Bap- 
tist, two Methodist, one Presbyterian, preach- 
ing in each every Sunday. A comfortable 
parsonage is furnished by the mill manage- 
ment for every resident pastor. Religious 
services of some kind held every night of the 
week. A returned missionary from India, 





even the cottages of the operatives having 
lawns, trees and flowers. 

Several years ago statistics were compiled 
showing the contribution of South Carolina 
mills to the education of the children of their 
villages and for the erection of church build- 
ings and assistance to congregations. These 
figures are now out of date, but are the latest 
available. Brought down to the present time 
the showing would be much larger, but as a 
basis of comparison they are extremely inter- 
esting. The tabular statement is as follows: 
The mills are paying under the 

three-mill tax for education. .$ 44,802 16 
The mills are paying, in addition 

to this, per annum for schools, 

including salaries, fuel, school 

Sr per eee re 27,912 54 
The amount paid for poll-tax by 

those connected with mills... 7,994 00 


The value of school buildings 


74.975 00 
Value of school equipment..... 11,189 00 


Average months school run per 


ONE 4 55 26s s cclerus 8 86 
Total enrollment per annum... 7,433 
The average attendance of the 
Ls) 
WIND he GRRE ea ay oar Sint 6d 4,731 
Oe NE NE dg. 6 wkd eee. All free 


Churches in villages of mills... . 93 
The companies have contributed 

towards erection........-... 90,595 00 
WUE OE MRNO Ss ooo 6 ies ods 159,500 00 
Companies pay per annum in as- 





PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PELZER. 8. C. 


band, the athletics, the military company, the 
secret orders, help to make occasional gala 
days of great interest, attracting people from 
nearby towns and the country side. 

Charity—A woman’s relief society 1s 
charged with the duty of finding and reliev- 
ing the needs of the destitute. Prolonged 
sickness, losses by fire or storm, and other 
causes reduce some families to -poverty, but 
they find sympathy and help through the 
good women. In cases of need funds are sup- 
plied by the mill management. 

The homes of the town are very attractive, 





sisting churches and Sunday- 

Oo IE oe, PR ee Ne aa 5,208 00 

Among other mills maintaining schools are 
the Elizabeth Mills, Atlanta; the mills of 
LaGrange, Ga., Trion Factory, Ga.,; New 
Holland, Ga., Griffin, Ga., Porterdale, Ga., 
Meridian Cotton Mills, Meridian, Miss.; In- 
dian Head Mills, Cordova, Ala.; Edgerfield 
Manufacturing Co., Edgefield, S. C.; Lang- 
ley Manufacturing Co., Langley, S. C.; Buf- 
falo Manufacturing Co., Stubbs, N. C.; 
Odell Manufacturing’ Co., Concord, N. C.; 
Rosemary Manufacturing Co., Roanoke Rap- 
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ARLINGTON MACHINE WORKS, 


ARTHUR BIRCH, Treasurer. 


Bleaching and Finishing Machinery, 
ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. 





Some Scientific Facts 


OF INTEREST TO TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS. 


Textile Manufacturing Goes More Smoothly and Successfully 
in Certain Climates than in Others. 


The Bell System 


Reproduces in the Mill any climatic conditions required. It automatically preserves 
throughout the year the best conditions of the best climates for textile working. 


THE BELL MACHINE delivers air carrying moisture as aqueous vapor, just as it 
is found in nature, which moistens thoroughly and uniformly. Being SELF-REGU- 
LATING it does nut keep on moistening when further moistening is useless. 

Water delivered as a mist wets rather than moistens; settles on the surface in 
fine globules instead of being absorbed at once into the fibres. 


For further particulars address 


BELL PURE AIR & COOLING CO,, 


97 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 
COLLINS BROTHERS, 


Patent Trap Twisters, Gotton Twisters, 


SPINNING FRAMES, PATENT FILLING WINDERS, 
Also Patent Stop Motion Drum Doubling Machines and Drum Skein Winders. 
NORTH MAIN STREET, CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


Thomas Leyland & (o., 


Sole Agents for the United States 
and Canada. 


53 INDIA STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE WILLIAM MYCOCK 
IMPROVED REGULATING 
CLOTH EXPANDER. 


MACHINES PUT IN ON TRIAL. 


|S. C.; Ware’s Shoals 
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ids, N. C.; three schools at the three mills of 
West Point, Ga.; Enterprise Manufacturing 
Co., Augusta, Ga.; Stonewall Cotton Mills, 
Stonewall, Miss.; American Net and Twine 


| Co., Anniston, Ala.; Wiscassett Mills Co., 
| Albermarle, N. C.; Woodruff Cotton Mills, 


Woodruff, S. C.; Arcade Mills, Rock Hill, 
Manufacturing Co., 
near Laurens, S. C., where the school was 
provided before the mill construction was 


' fairly under way; Pepperton Mills, Jackson, 
Ga.; Cooleemee Mills, 


Cooleemee, N. C., 
where the school building cost $7,000; Saxe 
Gotha Mills, Irene, 8S. C.: Palmetto Mills, 
Columbia, 8. C.; the Olympia, Richland and 
Granby Mills, in the same city. A well in- 
formed mill man of South Carolina says 
every mill with which he is familiar contrib- 


mane oy. 


Pani 


BAPTIST CHURCH, LANGLEY, 8. C. 


utes directly to the education of the children 


| of its village and to the religious instruction 


of its operatives. 
The list given heretofore could be defin- 
itely extended were the space available. How- 


| ever, in future issues more complete descrip- 


METHODIST CHURCH, LANGLEY, 8. C. 


tions and photographic illustrations of the 
most interesting features at other mills will 
be given in these columns. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF MILL OPERATIVES. 

Readers of this article who dwell in the 
South know well the limitations which sur- 
round the lives of the people on isolated 
farms and in small villages throughout the 
section. With meager school and church 
facilities, no circulating libraries, with little 
contact with the outer world to stimulate 
them to improvement. From such environ- 
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ments have come the operatives in the mills. 

Here are some interesting features of mill 
village life which tend to broaden the minds 
of the people and arouse their ambition to 
better their own condition. The lyceum 
course with its lecturers and musical enter- 
tainments is an established institution in a 
large number of mill villages. The social life 
of these villages is extremely pleasant, and 
the working days throughcut the year are 
liberally besprinkled with festive occasions 
which bring the people together for mutual 
enjoyment. Debating societies, reading cir- 
cles, social clubs, athletic tyams with inter- 
esting competing games, b.ass bands and 
other musical organizations are frequently 
found. The dweller in the srdinary small 
village sinks into deadly dullness for the 
lack of amusement and instruction. The lot 
of these mill village people is immeasurably 
more pleasant than that of their friends who 
have remained on the farm or in the small 
town. 

It is a principle of modern ethics that the 
home surroundings of people must be made 
attractive if they are to better their condition. 
To this end village improvement societies 
have been formed in other sections. Along 
this line quite a number of Southern mills 
have shown themselves in advance of the 
most modern municipal practice. Several of 
them offer substantial prizes for the most 
attractive cottage surroundings, flower yards, 
shade trees and the like. These mills furnish 
seed and plants to the women of their vil- 
lages to enable them to beautify their homes. 

Take the example of the Pelzer people for 
instance, where the entire mill village was 
repainted at one time. Is there a municipali- 
ty in the world whose officials have worked 
so intelligently or spent so lavishly to beau- 
ify the surroundings of its inhabitants? 

This story is told so far a» the material 
for it is in hand. In the future the mills 
not adequately represented herein will be 
featured until the series is finished. This 
story of corporate philanthropy and benefi- 
cence will be continued from time to time 
until the field is covered. Then will be gath- 














SCHOOL HOUSE, BELTON MILLS, BELTON, 8S. C. 


ered together the entire series to show that 
no educational society in the United States 
is doing as much in proportion for those over 
whom it has assumed charge as the cotton 
mills scattered throughout the South are do- 
ing for their people. 





Mexican Cotton Mill. 


There is from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 
invested in Mexico City in manufactories, 
but only government reports, which are 
gathered and compiled at a considerable ex- 
penditure of skill, labor and money, will 
show the exact results. San Antonio Abad 
is one of the largest manufactories of cotton 
goods in the republic, while the factory is 
not located in the city, the city is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the grand point of distri- 


FROM SUCH SURROUNDINGS CAME SOME OPERATIVES, 








bution of goods and money. The San An- 
tonio Abad has a capital of $3,500,000 in 
its factories, employs on an average of 1,000 
laborers and pays $10,000 per week for gen- 
eral service in all its departments. The an- 
nual product of the company amounts to 
$2,500,000. The Compania Industrial, com- 
monly known as “La Aurora,” is one of the 
great jute factories, while the actual work of 
the factory is done at Cuautitlan, in the State 
of Mexico, like the other big institutions, the 
handling of the products and the finances are 
conducted in the City of Mexico. The capi- 
talization of the company is $1,050,000; the 
number of persons employed is 450; the 
weekly pay roll, in Mexico, outside of the 
foreign representatives is $2,800. The fac- 
tory consumes 1,000 bales of jute of 300 
pounds each per month. Reduced to pounds, 
and estimating 136,440 kilos of thirty-three 
and one-half cents per kilo, the value of the 
consumption would amount to $540,300 per 
year. Adding thirty-three and a third per 
cent. as a representation of the value of the 
completed amount to between $800,000 and 
$900,000.—Am. Cotton Mfr. 


The Madisonville (Tenn.) Knitting Mills 
has been purchased by Thomas H. Johnston, 
E. T. H. MeCroskey, Samuel Johnston and 
others of Knoxville, Tenn. The plant’s ca- 
pacity will be doubled. Its present equip- 
ment is 25 machines. 





A forest congress is to be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 2-6, under the aus- 
pices of the American Forestry Association, 
to consider the subjects of forests in their 
relation to lumbering, transportation, min- 
ing, irrigation and grazing, and to encourage 
the conservative handling of timber resources 
of the country. 


The Abbott Alkaloidal Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., have adopted the American 
Moistening Company's system of humidi- 
tication, 
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Extract from the Report, 
Dated July 26th, 1899, 
of the United States 
Consul, at Nottingham, 
England. 


‘The Overlock 
“stitching device of 
‘*Willcox & Gibbs has 
‘had a phenomenal 
‘*success since the date 
“of its introduction, 
‘about four years 
“ago, * * * * The 
‘‘keen competition 
“among manufactur- 
“ers has necessitated 
“its use, both as a 
‘‘matter of economy 
‘and to improve the 
“character of output 
“for a discriminating 
‘‘market.” 


oe 


MACHINE 


PATENTED APRIL 5, 1892. 


Patent Twice Upheld by U. S. Court of Appeals. 
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TRIMMING, 


SEAMING, 
(or HEMMING 
or OVEREDGING) 


and Covering Raw 
Edges of Knit Under- 


wear and Hosiery in 


ONE 
OPERATION 


and for making ‘‘Over- 


lock’’ Corded Edge on 
Lace Curtains, Silks, 


Ribbons, Etc. 
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Willcox ® Gibbs Sewing Machine 


Branches 


LONDON 
MILAN 


658 BROADWAY 
Corner Bond St. 
NEW YORK. 
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One of the foremost students of economics 
in New England recently stated that the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry might well have 
been dispensed with in that section, and that 
it never has been so profitable as is generally 
supposed. In contravention of this view of 
the subject Mr. Albert Phenis, staff corre- 
spondent, in the Manufacturer’s Record says: 

I showed in my letter of last week by what 
slow and painful processes the cotton indus- 
try got a foot hold in New England, and that 
it was not until 1790 that a permanent be- 
ginning was made, at which time the Slater 
mill was started at Pawtucket with 70 spin- 
dles. Now, out of the more than a billion 
dollars invested in the textile industries in 
the cotton States, New England has consid- 
erably more than one-half of this amount— 
$76,000,000, in fact—and nearly $280,000,- 
000 is invested in the manufacture of cotton 
goods and cotton small wares, whose annual 
products have a value of nearly $200,000,000. 
As all virtues are akin, so it is impossible for 
a people to develop along one industrial line 
Unques- 
tionably the manufacture of machinery, en- 
gines, tools and everything required in the 
equipment and operation of a cotton mill 
grew immediately and directly out of the 
establishment of the first small crude cotton 
mills in New England. We have seen that 
no machinery was permitted to be exported 
from England, so that everything used in 
America had necessarily to be constructed 
here. The consequence is that the Corliss, 
Green and Wheelock engine works came into 
existence, and that the Lowell machine shops, 
the Drapers and many oher big plants grad- 
ually developed out of the demand for ma- 
chinery created by the cotton mills and other 


without including many others. 


textile industries here and elsewhere, until 


all New England has become a_ veritable 


hive of industry. 

While it may not be accurate to credit the 
cotton mill with all the industrial develop- 
ment of New England, yet it is a palpable 
impossibility for anyone to say just what that 
influence has been. We do know that whole 
towns, flourishing cities today, have been 
founded on the cotton mill as the price fac- 
tor; that vast fortunes have been built up in 
the cotton-mill business that are still intact, 
and furthermore, that all of this money was 
created in New England. The amount com- 
ing from the outside has always been insig- 
nificant, for not only has New England 
planted and harvested the dollars she has 
used, but she has raised such a fruitful crop 
that, as all the world is aware, New England 
capital has supplied the main-spring for a 
large part of the development that the rest 
of the United States has seen—particularly 
su as applied to whole sections of the West 
and Northwest. 

Fall River, so largely a cotton-factory 
town, furnishes numerous interesting figures 
in this connection. With some 60 textile in- 
stitutions, largely engaged in the manufac- 
ture of various forms of cotton goods, and 
which aggregate a capitalization of some $28,- 
000,000, it is stated that nearly all of this 
development has come from within, and rep- 








Reasons for New England’s Industrial Growth. 


Some Account of the Influence of Cotton Manufacturing Upon the Development of New England 


resents the profits which have been made on 
local industries, invested and reinvested over 
and over. Lowell, Lawrence and many other 
Massachusetts and Northern New England 
towns like Nashua, Manchester, Bridgeport 
and Lewistown, have each and all owed their 
development to outside capital, chiefly of 
Boston merchants, invested in water-powers, 
buildings and machinery, and Boston men 
today largely own and manage many of the 







accumulated surplus of some proportions— 
and the quotations of stocks show a premium 
of $10 to $30 a share in a number of the 
most heavily capitalized companies. 

It is significant in this connection that not 
only have the Fall River people gone heavily 
into cotton manufacturing, but the testimony 
shows that they have done so willingly, gladly 
and even with vast enthusiasm. Cotton man- 
ufacturing is no latter-day fad in that town, 


important mills in those places. But Fall 
River men and Fall River money have almost 





for 80 years ago Holden Borden was running 
a 9,000-spindle mill there, an undertaking 


PLEASANT PICNIC PARTY OF PELZER PEOPLE ON A HOLIDAY OUTING. 


exclusively brought about the development in 
that city and are in control of the properties 
today. Now, Fall River cotton-mill men 
have certainly been hit hard during the past 
year. There have been strikes and lockouts, 
and at the present time the operatives have 
been out for fourteen weeks. Yet I find in 
the papers notices of dividends having been 
declared by the Fall River mills—in some 
cases‘only a quarterly dividend of 1 per cent., 
it is true, but no wheels have turned within 
the last quarter, so there must have been an 


of large proportions in those days, when 3,000 
spindles was regarded as big. And the Bor- 
den interests have been pre-eminent in cotton- 
milling in Fall River from that day to this. 
The Fall River Iron Works was a Borden en- 
terprise, and once did a large business in the 
manufacture of iron hoops for binding oil 
casks. Presumably because the cotton indus- 
try was found to be more profitable, this 
company has wholly abandoned iron-working 
of every sort, and is now the biggest cotton 
factory in the country, with 370,000 spindles 
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Elijah Ashworth, Manchester, 


Agent 


Manufacturer of 


* CAKD CLOTHING. * 


LICKERINS REWOUND. 


Henry Ashworth, : 
Fall River, Mass. 


TOPS RECLOTHED. SPIRAL BRUSHES REFILLED. 


REGULAR SIZES OF CLOTHING ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


—e. 81. Arey, .: 3 


N. C. 


‘gent, 


Charlotte, 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company, 


CHATTANOOCA, TENN., 


Manufacturers of 


BOILERS 


OF ALL TYPES. 
Write us for prices on any kind of plate or sheet iron work. 


HIGH GRADE WORH ONLY. 








Manufacturers of 
Standard Asbestos-Magnesia Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
The only manufacturers of these materials in the South. 


CONTRACT WORK A SPECIALTY AND STRICTLY FIRS 
CLASS. 
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RX THE NIAGARA PAPER CLIP, RR 
‘ . Better than pins for filing letters, e*timates. ordersand cards. Easy to use, firm 


BRASS OR STEEL. 
iu its grip, attractive, holds papers upt>aquarter inch thick. Price, $1.35 per 1,000 
--Sample box 15e postpaid. We also make a Giant Niagara Clip for holding large RR 














Sage titiesef papers. Price 25 cents per sample box. Beware of imitations. 
Niagara Clip Co., 37 Park St,New York Agents wanted. Write us. 
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EVERYTHING IN ROOFING AND METALS. 


**‘APOLLO” Galvanized and Painted Roofing and Siding Products, Asphalt and Tropical Pre- 
pared Roofings, Galvanized and Black Sheets, Hoops and Bands, House Gutters and Pipe; Tin, 
Enamel and Galvanized Ware; Terne and Tin Plate. 


New Orleans Roofing & Metal Works, 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA. 


We can supply you with the best for less than “just as good” cost. 
We make and install Blow Pipe Systems. 














our , MINERAL WOOL PIPE COVERING 


Patented 


They save steam and make absolutely tight joints. 
U. S. MINERAL WOOL COMPANY, 
141 West Street, New York, N. Y. 










~The SOUTHERN PIPE COVERING CO,, Richmond, Va. 
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| for loans or for investment. 


| savings banks. 
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and 10,000 looms, and a modest capitaliza- 
tion of $2,000,000. So late as 1870 and 1872 
there was a regular boom im cotton-factory 
construction in Fall River, and in those two 
years fourteen new cotton factories were or- 
ganized there, the shares of which were fre- 
quently put on the market with a premium 
bid. There may have becn excessive zeal 
manifested at that time, but the facts that 
some 60 factories still abide, that the shares 
of many of them are above par, and that 
dividends are being paid after nearly four 
months of idleness and after a year of con- 
fessedly hard sledding for factories, on ac- 
count of the high price of raw cotton, appear 
to indicate that the cotton-mill business of 
New England is far from being anything like 
a graveyard for dollars dead and gone. Cer- 
tainly in Fall River they stick to the business 
with more devotion than any Yankee I ever 
heard accused of bestowing on a losing invest- 
ment, and they surely have had opportunity 
of finding out every hook and crook, branch 
and detail of the cotton business in Fall River 
by this time. 

I take Fall River because it is the greatest 
cotton-mill center of New England, and be- 
cause it would seem all the bad features of 
the business ought to have developed strongly 
there. And yet I fail to find any general 
propositions on the part of the cotton-mill 
men to move away or go into other business. 

As to the people of the town, who must be 


| largely operatives, the savings banks’ reports 


give some very interesting information. True, 
the reports at hand are for the year ending 
October 31, 1903, and the experiences of the 
past year may put a somewhat different phase 
on affaris. But assuming the figures avail- 
able to give a normal view, let us consider 
them. Fall River has a population, so the re- 
ports state, of about 105,000. There are 
four savings banks there, with a total of open 
accounts footing up 46,269 in number. The 
total assets of these banks amount to about 
$22,600,000, with deposits of nearly $20,- 
000,000. The Massachusetts laws are very 
strict regarding the loaning of savings, and 
only certain designated bonds, stocks and 
public funds may be accepted as collateral 
A provision is 
made, however, that with specified restrictions 
funds may be loaned to individuals, citizens 
of Massachusetts with two solvent indorsers, 
also citizens. The result of this provision 
is that mill-owners are not infrequent bor- 
rowers of these funds, more than $5,000,000 
appearing under the heading of loans on per- 
sonal security in the reports of the Fall River 
This means practically that 
46,000 of the working people of Fall River 
are capitalists to the extent of loaning money 
to their employers with which to carry on 


| business. 


I believe that the industries of New Eng- 


| land, and particularly the textiles, are too 
| firmly intrenched to be even forcibly removed, 


let alone relinquished of the people’s own 
volition The struggle has been too long a 
one, and the idea is too deeply ingrained in 
the very fiber of the people’s being They 
know the devastating void that would occur 
were the cotton mills to be removed, with all 
the mechanical] institutions that must go with 
them, and with the exodus of skilled mechan- 
ics as well as operatives that would follow. 
The voice of the people may well be heard 
in the recent declaration of the manufactures 
committee of the State Board of Trade: “No 
section of our country, however favored by 
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nature or improved by human agency, can 
rob New England of the genius, skill and 
ambition possessed by her sons and daugh- 
ters.” The foundations of industrial New 
England were deeply laid in the long gone 
past. From the earliest colonial times the 
colonial and town governments exercised a 
patriarchal supervision and commanded every 
family to engage in textile manufacture. So 
early as 1642 the general court passed an 
act having for its object the “training of 
children in learning and labor,” said to be 
the first effort on record where a State made 
provision for textile education. In the early 
days every New England man was his own 
vreaver, and every household constituted itself 
an industrial institution. With the invention 
of machinery and the introduction of the fac- 
tory the State or community frequently made 
a donation of public funds for the benefit of 
a new enterprise. 

Following the war of 1812 there came a 
strong demand for a protective tariff, and 
some exceedinggly interesting and illuminat- 
ing testimony as to the original and changed 
attitude of Boston merchants is furnished in 


a letter written by Abbott Lawrence to Hon. t 


W. C. Rives of North Carolina, after the 
tariff of 1824 had gone into operation. There 
had been a great meeting at old Faneuil Hall 
in 1820, in which Nathan Appleton and Ab- 
bott Lawrence were participants, and which 
was addressed by Daniel Webster, among 
others, when the voice of Boston, as a com- 
mercial city, was raised in protest against 
any increase in the duty on imports. Here 
is what Mr. Lawrence had to record later on: 

“Previous to the war of 1812 we were an 
agricultural and navigating people. The 
American system was forced upon us, and 
was adopted for the purpose of creating a 
home market for the products of the soil of 
the South and West. We resisted the adop- 
tion of a system we honestly believed would 
greatly injure our navigation and drive us 
from our accustomed employments into a 
business we did not understand. We came 
into it, however reluctantly, and soon learned 
that with the transfer of our capital we ac- 
quired skill and knowledge in the use of it, 
and that so far from our foreign commerce 
being diminished, it was increased and that 
our domestic tonnage and commerce were 
very soon more than quadrupled. The illus- 
trations were so striking in every department 
of labor that those who fifteen years ago 
were the strongest opponents of the protective 
tariff among us have given up their theories 
and acknowledge that the revelations are such 
as to satisfy the most skeptical. We have 
gone forward steadily till every description of 
manufactures are as well settled in New Eng- 
land as the raising of potatoes.” 

I have talked with editors of textile papers 
here and with men whose interests are clearly 
identified with the cotton and other textile 
industries, and I am convinced that the over- 
whelming sentiment in New England coin- 
cides with the view that New England owes 
much to her cotton mills; that they have not 
only served her well in the past, but are a 
present source of great financial, commercial 
and industrial advantage, and that any sug- 
gestion of their elimination would summon 
an army in their defense. 

Discussing this question of the value of 
the cotton-mill industry to the prosperity of 
New England, Mr. Joseph H. Hoadley, presi- 
dent of the International Power Company, 
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takes very decided issue with Mr. Atkinson’s 
views. As the International Power Company 
owns the Corliss Engine Works of Provi- 
dence, the American Wheelock Engine Works 
of Worcester, the Green engine, the Amos- 
keag Fire-Engine Works of Manchester, the 
ordnance plant at Bridgeport, and manufac- 
tures the Diesel engine and many other 
things, Mr. Hoadley is in a position to speak 
advisedly, for probably no man touches the 
industrial life of New England more closely 
than Mr. Hoadley, for, in addition to these 
nterprises, he and his associates formerly 
owned the Dhode Island Locomotive Works 
and the Manchester (N. H.) Locomotive 
Works, which were put into the American 
Locomotive Company when he organized that. 
Discussing this question, Mr. Hoadley says: 

“With an investment in its textile industry 
»f $500,000,000, the transference of the cot- 
ton-mill business from New Enggland to the 
South, or its gradual decay under Southern 
competition, would be a far-reaching dis- 
aster. It would mean not only the transfer- 
ence from New England to the South of this 
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vast capital, but likewise the transference of 
the operatives, and following the cotton mills 
would go the engine works, textile machinery 
plants, bleacheries, dye works and _ other 
great industries which have been built up 
around the cotton-mill business. The build- 
ing of engines, such as the Corliss, the Wheel- 
ock and others, so largely used in cotton mills 
North and South; the making of textile ma- 
chinery, which is one of the foremost indus- 
tries of New England, employing vast cap- 
ital and many thousands of skilled hands, 
would all necessarily sooner or later have to 
be concentrated in the center of the cotton- 
mill industry should New England permit 
the loss of its cotton trade. The ability to 
secure skilled labor in New England is in 
part due to the fact that while the men are 
working in machine shops and engine plants, 
other members of their families find profita- 
ble employment in textile and kindred indus- 
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tries. Take from the boys and girls and the 
women the opportunity of employment in 
the textile business and in the industries 
which center around cotton manufacturing, 
and New England would to a large extent 
lose its hold upon a great body of skilled me- 
chanics, and they would follow with the 
southward trend of the cotton mill.” 
“Interested, as | am,” added Mr. Hoadley, 
“In so many industrial enterprises through- 
out New England requiring some thousands 
of skilled mechanics, 1 know from close per- 
sonal study of the situation that Mr. Atkin- 
son’s views are radically wrong when he un- 
dertakes to suggest that the textile industry 
is not a vital tactor in the future of New 
Kngland’s business life. Of the thousands 
of men employed in our various works, there 
are very few who would not be seriously in- 
jured by the loss of work of relatives or mem- 
bers of their families should cotton manu- 
facturing leave New England. It is quite 
possible that the wonderful advance of the 
south will necessitate our building large 
works in that section to take care of our 
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Southern trade, but I am distinctly opposed 
to Mr. Atkinson’s theory that cotton manu- 
facturing is not essential te New England’s 
prosperity, and in this position I am sure 
that I am but voicing the views of nearly 
every great financial or industrial leader in 
New England. 





The Lippard Yarn Mill at Concord, 
N. C., which has not been operated for 
a year or two, has been purchased by 
Capt. J. M. Odell, president of the Odell 
president of the Odell Manufacturing 
Company, and it is understood that the 
plant will be operated by him. The 
mill is equipped |with 2,000 spindles for 
the production of No. 14 2-ply yarns. 


The Delph Spinning Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has placed a repeat order 
with the American Moistening Com- 
pany, Boston, for humidifiers. 
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PLANT OF THE WORLD PRODUCES THE 


SOUTHERN STATES PORTLAND; CEMENT. 


The most modern Machinery, perfect materials; operated by experienced men give best results. 


Southern States Portland Gement Go., 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Mills - - - - ROCKMART, GA. 
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THE ROANOKE COTTON PRESS, the best for baling waste in Cotton 


Mills, Woolen Mills, Compresses and Warehouses. But there are thousands 


of them in use at gin stands. i 
or otherwise, let me hear from you for prices, ete. 
havea good line of HAY PRESSES on hand. 


HENRY COPELAND, 


The Roanoke Iron and Wood Works, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Profitable Manufacturing 


Lies in the use of economical power 
as much as in proper machinery. 


The Improved Little Giant Turbine with 
Inside Cylinder Gate, 


Is designed to meet this requirement. Arranged on Ver- 
tical or Horizontal shaft for either mill or electrical use. 


~” Complete Power Equipments 
Designed «> Furnished. 


Write for Catalogue. 
Logansport, Indiana. 
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OSWALD LEVER. 


(FORMERLY LEVER & GRUNDY) 


Manufacturer of Textile Machinery, 
Lehigh Avenue and Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Loom Filling Winding Machines, to wind cops, butts, filling bobbins or quills, from the largest 
to smallest used in any kind of weaving. For any kind of yarn usad in the manufacture of goods 
from the coarsest to finest made. Oan be arranged to wind from skeins, spools, mule or any other 
spinning bobbins. Fe 3 $3 es F s8 ry: 33 $3 ¢e 

Presser Drum Spooling Machines. Vertical Spindle Spooling Machines. Machines 
to wind the large bobbins used in Knitting Mills. Coning and Straight Tube 
Winding Machines. Beaming Machines. Reeling Machines. Warping and 
Warp Dresser Machines. Chenille Cutting chines. Filling Bobbin 
Machines to wind from Jack Spools. 


Brass Bobbin wating Machines, pb ae Mills, Spooling and other pinabinery specially for 
Lace Mills. Agents for Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles of any kind. 


OSWALD LEVER. 
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Iron Roving Stands. 


| Prof. J. H. M. Beaty, director of the tex- 
| tile department of Clemson College, furn- 
ishes Corton with two photos of “Roving 
Stands” for supporting roving bobbin in an 
upright position while reeling off roving for 
the “sizing up” process. One is a rough 











ORDINARY WOOD ROVING STANDS. 


wooden affair so often seen in the mills. The 
| other is a neat iron stand, gotten up by the 
| writer, and is both convenient and sightly. 
| The upright rod is fixed in a cast iron base 
| and is high enough to allow the guide for 
| supporting the top skewer to adjust up to 
| 18 inches—a little higher than a skewer for 
| a 12x6-inch slubber bobbin. This guide can 


| 





THE BEATY IRON STAND. 


be run down to the base, thereby enabling 
one to use from the longest to the shortest 
skewer in general use, quickly and conven- 
iently. The front of the upright rod has a 
small featherway and the guide a feather to 
correspond. This always insures the hole in 
guide centering the step in base. The stand 
is simple and cheap and matches well in fin- 
ish and appearance with roving reels, yarn 
reels, etc., now employed by mills. 


The American Moistening Company, 
Boston, Mass., report a large volume of 
business for this season, shipping dur- 
ing the month of October over 500 hu- 
midifiers, with recent orders for their 
system for cotton, worsted and silk mills. 
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High Temperatare in Carding | 
and Spinning Rooms. CARDS, iil 
| DRAWING. chine. 


(By Eben C. Wiley in Manufacturers’ 
Record.) 
From an experience covering many years 


in the manufacture of cotton, the effect of | 
high temperature has been very forcibly | 


brought to my attention in the supervision 
of the machinery which came directly under 


my control in the several departments, par- | 


ticularly in the carding and spinning, where 
the preparation of the cotton thread was in 


process. 
And if the best results are to be obtained 


the temperature should be regulated in so far | 


as it is possible in order to secure and equalize 
the conditions so there will be uniformity in 
results. 

No doubt all managers of cotton mills have 
noticed during the season that is termed 
“dog days”—and the same condiion may hap- 
pen before or after this time, that is, on hot 
days with the humidity above the normal— 
that the oppressive conditions in the carding 
or spinning rooms, owing to the same, re- 
sulted in the work running badly, with ma- 
chinery stopped, broken ends numerous and a 
general feeling pervading the whole depart- 
ment that very little could be accomplished 
until a change in the weather had taken 
place. This condition might extend over a 
period of one, two or three days, and often- 
times a week or more, and all the operatives 
about the several departments appearing to 
be worn out and discouraged with the run- 
ning of their work. This is not theory or 
imagination, as nearly all mills experience 
these conditions during the summer months. 
Any idea or invention which can regulate 
the temperature about any manufacturing 
plant so as to overcome this difficulty is of 
vast importance both in good work and econ- 
omy, but I question whether same can be 
produced to apply to all manufacturing plants 
to meet the various conditions in the spin- 
ning of cotton thread. The ideal conditions 
under which same could be successfully ap- 
plied would only be found in a very few of 
the cotton mills in this country, as no two 
are identically the same, which includes the 
mixing of cotton to the final process in the 
manufacture of the cotton cloth. The writer 
has noticed many times that a moderately 
high temperature in the spinning room was 
not a detriment if the free circulation of air 
had been secured and the air kept pure and 
fresh, not necessarily by the introduction of 
damp air, but by the exhausting of foul air 
from the room. 

It is generally believed that the whirling 
of pulleys and machinery about a mill pro- 
duces a draught which is supposed to have a 
tendency to improve these conditions, and 
while they may create a circulation or agitate 
the air to some extent, there is no tendency to 
expel or draw in the air, which is absolutely 
necessary in order to derive any benefit from 
the outside. 

All manufacturers have probably noticed 
the results in a spinning room on a hot day, 
with the thermometer registering from 100 
to 112 degrees or more, and have also noted 
that the higher temperature occurred later 
in the day, for in passing through the room 
it would be particularly noticeable between 
4 and 6 o’clock, when the tension, so to speak, 
had almost reached the breaking point, the 
operatives having the appearance of being all 
fagged out, while the outside temperature 
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Approved by the National Fire Protection 
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THIS DRAY WE RECOMMEND FOR MERC 
COTTON MILLS OR WAREHOUSES. 


Made of Best Seasoned Hickory and Oak. PRICE LOW, Write for Price List and Catalogue. 


W. P. HORNER WAGON MANUFACTURING CO., Danville, Va. 


I. GOLDSTEIN, _ 
Manufacturers’ Sewing Machines and 
Supplies. 


We buy entire plants of Sewing Machines for SPOT CASH 
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HLEVATORS. 


OUR FACILITIES INCLUDE 


A modern factory. Competent engineering talent. A local agent and a force of 
skilled mechanies in Boston, New York. Philadelphia, Baltimore and Atlanta. 
We offer you the best Passenger and Freight Elevators (Hydraulic, Electric, 
Belt or Hand Power.) We guarantee right prices for the apparatus furnished. 


Prompt attention to inquiries and prompt shipments. 
MORSE, WILLIAMS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. ATLANTA. 


: The Cypress Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
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ALL KINDS. 
APALACHICOLA, FLA. 


= 6153 Milk St., Boston. Write Nearest Office, 
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THE NEW IMPROVED INMAN 


Automatic Banding Machine. 


Manufactured by COLE BROS., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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THE ONLY MACHINE IN THE WORLD FOR MAKING LOOP BANDS 


FOR SPINNINC FRAMES. 
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might not have exceeded 96 degrees, some- 
times less. 

I am not aware of any improvement in the 
several humidifying machines in use which 
will eliminate the stagnant or foul air, and 
the exhausting of same from the room seems 


| to be the only remedy. 


While this might not materially lower the 
temperature, it creates a circulation which 
is beneficial both to the work and to the oper- 
atives. All persons know how desirable it is 


/ on a hot day to find a spot where they can 


obtain a little draught, and have realized 
many times that a breeze or current of air 
blowing on the body dries up the perspira- 
tion and has a cooling effect, and the action 
of same has its effect on cotton, whether in 
bulk or in the single threads passing through 
the mill. 

The carding department is affected by sul- 
try or sticky weather to a more or less extent 
on the machines beyond the lapper-room. 
Particularly is it noticeable on the fly frames, 
which show the effect by irregularity in ten- 
sion, soft bobbins owing to the same, and 
the roving not taking the twist as would be 
the case on days of moderate temperature. 

The cards would also be affected more or 
less by the sagging of the sliver between dof- 
fer and calendar roll, which increases the 
tendency of the web to tear apart, which 
would not be the case under better conditions. 
The consequence of this irregularity is an in- 
creased percentage of waste, unevenness in 
weights, from which uneven work is made 
for the after-processes to overcome. 

The high temperature which is usual in 
spinning rooms is the natural result of the 
frictional heat from the spindles, as well as 
the atmospheric conditions; and the heat 
thrown off by the spindles, if allowed to re- 
main in the room, is a serious detriment to 
success, as it is always greater in this depart- 
ment than in any other about a mill. 

Very high temperature in this depastment 
should be avoided, if possible, or a free cir- 
culation of air supplied, so that the heat gen- 
erated from the spindles may be exhausted 
from the room. It does not seem reasonable 
that any pressure exerted inside this depart- 
ment could possibly have the desired effect, 
and the only way to obtain good results is to 
exhaust the air, which can only be accom- 
plished by the use of fans. 

To put the matter plainly, the air about 
any carding or spinning room should be 
kept pure and free from that oppressive feel- 
ing which is sure to be the result in these de- 
partments on a hot, sultry day. 

To overcome this difficulty I have found it 
advisable to use the exhaust fan, placing same 
in the top of a window at the end of the mill 
in each department, so as to keep the air in 
circulation in order to prevent the stagna- 
tion of same. This also prevents the tem- 
perature from rising to an extremely high 
point, and overcomes the oppressive feeling 
which a person experiences working under 
these conditions. 

The fan works equally as well in connec- 
tion with the humidifying system, as it equal- 
izes the distribution of the moisture thrown 
out by these machines; and in connection 
with same, a system of spray nozzles, either 
placed on the top or ridge of roof or next to 
the jet, is of great benefit. It would be ad- 
visable to place the sprinklers on the roof 
unless the room below was high and well 
situated, for the greatest benefit would then 
be derived from the spray falling next to the 
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open windows at the side of mill. Of course, 
the finer the spray the better the result, and 
several mills which have been equipped in 
this way have shown very satisfactory results, 
with a lower temperature and better working 
conditions inside the mill in each depart- 
ment. 

As the past summer was my first experi- 
ence in the South during warm weather, the 
excessive heat was very noticeable to me, 
particularly during the latter part of the 
day in our spinning room, the room being 
70x300, two floors, with a tin roof, and with 
a temperature of 76 to 80 degrees at starting 
time in the morning, it would mount to 110 
degrees to 115 degrees by 4 p.m. This ex- 
treme heat would be unbearable in our North- 
ern mills, but the Southern operatives become 
accustomed to it to a certain extent, but it is 
very debilitating, and they showed its effect ; 
and this extreme heat for a week or more was 
apparent in their general appearance and loss 
of energy; and while the humidifiers with 
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which the room was equipped helped the mat- 
ter a great deal, they did not keep down the 
temperature or expel the foul air. 

After installing two 36-inch fans, one in 
each end of the room, a marked change was 
noticeable both in the decrease in temperature 
and the purer air, which showed an improve- 
ment in the running of the work and the ap- 
pearance of the operatives. There was also 
less absence from work on account of sick- 
ness. 

Another thing which helped in great meas- 
ure was spraying the roof with a special 
sprinkler. The water dropping by the open 
windows also helped to cool the air as it 
was drawn into the room by the suction of 
fans. 

To sum up the whole matter, if a South- 
ern cotton mill would use water and fans 
freely during the hot weather, they would 
have little difficulty in running their work 
successfully and economically during this 
time without the trouble incident to a stop- 
page of work by being short of help. I be- 
lieve when this matter is intelligently car- 


ried out it will be a great benefit to the 


Southern manufacturer. 
I would also add that after we installed the 


fans and sprinklers the highest temperature 
recorded was 105 degrees in our spinning 
room, which was on the warmest day of the 
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year, and registered 100 degrees in the shade; 
grees, although the outside temperature was 
and at no other time did it go above 104 de- 
96 degrees to 100 degrees more than once, 
and under the above conditions it was much 
healthier and better for the operatives. 

To show the variation in temperature from 
6 a. m. till 6 p. m. both inside and outside 
the mill on August 18 and 22, I submit the 
following table, although on August 18 we 
only had the fan in operation, but on August 
22 both fan and water were used : 
readily explained. So faras South is mfw 
INSERT Table—to be set by hand .. P 
ple have been iom tperdmfwypmfwyfwy.p 


TUBE WELLS IN DROUGHT. 
Their Satisfactory Service Recently in the 
Carolinas. 


Since the middle of July there have been 
practically no rains of any consequence in 


the Piedmont section of the Carolinas, and 
as a- natural result the small creeks and 
branches have dried up, and even the larger 
streams and rivers are greatly diminished in 
flow, the Congaree river at Columbia, § C., 
being reported one and one-half feet lower 
than any previous record up to date of Octo- 
ber 10. The annual rainfall in South Caro- 
lina is from 45 to 52 inches, and up to the 
present writing only 29 inches have fallen. 
This leaves the balance to be made up in three 
months to equal average annual precipita- 
tion; and these three months, October, No- 
vember and December, rarely exceed a total 
of 10 inches in normal years. Dug wells 
that have been known as “the best wells I 
ever saw” and springs of the same reputa- 
tion have gone dry in some cases, and in 
others the water is so low as to be muddy 
and practically unfit for use. 

During this dry period it may be of interest 
to engineers and others interested in water 
supplies to note the behavior of some of the 
driven tube well systems in the section under 
consideration—plants that have been pump- 
ed, most of them continually, for from a few 
months to nine years. The supplies are ob- 
tained from a formation in decomposed gneiss 


or schist, an average longitudinal! section of 


which is given, and although none of the 
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sufficient for needs of small cities and towns. 
Up to the present date the writer has been 
unable to get any reports as to the diminu- 
tion of the capacity of any of these plants 
in the dry section. 

The water table, or level to which water 
falls in ground, under continued pumping 
has remained the same, as determined by 
vacuum gauge on pump, showing the im- 
mense storage of water underground. At 
the Brogon Mills, Anderson, 8. C., the plant 
installed there has been pumped almost con- 
tinuously for over four months at the rate of 
200,000 gallons per 24 hours, and the vacuum 
gauge shows a lowering of water table to 12 
feet, which is the same point reached by pre- 
liminary 48-hour test. The point of 12 feet 
in water table at this plant being reached, 
the inflow from surrounding gravel, sand and 
decomposed rock is sufficient to keep water 
at that level at the rate of pumping before 
mentioned. 

The town of Pelzer, S. C., is supplied from 
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three plants with an aggregate supply of 
225,000 gallons per 24 hours; no shortage 
reported; plants in operation continuously 
since 1895. 

The Victor Manufacturing Co., at Greers, 
S. C., has two plants, one of 80,000 gallons 
and the other of 100,000 gallons capacity. 
They have just commenced using the 100,000- 
gallon plant, and pumping continuously at 
that rate have lowered water in the ground 
just eight inches, at which point it stood after 
48 hours’ service. The natural overflow of 
the smaller plant is at present being used for 
supplying drinking water to the mill vil- 
lage, and is about 1,200 feet distant from 
the larger plant. In the borings recently 
made on a preliminary survey for subsurface 
water at Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. C.., 
the sound made by the flow of water through 
the bed of decomposed rock can be distinctly 
heard, showing an unusual velocity. The 
quantity available here is about 100,000 gal- 
lons per day of 24 hours. This same phe- 
nomenon is observed at Belton, S. C., in the 
plant installed last year, of 150,000 gallons 
daily capacity. These supplies are located 
by the same methods explained in a previous 
article on subsurface water in gravel beds ad- 
jacent to surface streams, viz., examination of 
watershed tributary, character of soil, gen- 
eral topography and actual borings by means 
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Kilburn Lincoln & Co., “"mass. 
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TOO HOT ? TOO DUSTY ? 


Do not Order an Oldfashioned 
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BARNEY COMPOUND FANS H 
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of water jet, to outline course and depth of 
flow, direction being determined by levels. 
The streams vary in depth from 20 to 50 
feet from surface, and are generally overlaid 
by several feet of stiff clay, then sand or fine 
decomposed rock to a thin crust of hard rock, 
beneath which lies the flow of water, run- 
ning in a bed of decomposed rock varying in 
size from that of a walnut to a cocoanut, the 
bed-rock of granite being below this. In 
North Carolina the towns of Wadesboro and 
Roxboro are supplied from similar systems, 
which may be termed rock wells. 

The water from all plants mentioned is 
pure, soft and average temperature of 60 
degrees winter and summer. There is a 
small overflow from all of these systems, but 
they are being pumped to develop maximum 
supply, in most cases, by triplex power pump, 
operated by electricity, making a plant easily 
and cheaply maintained. 

In conclusion, we may safely assert that, 
having gone this length of time with no 
shortage of supply, that the properly installed 
tube well system is showing up most satisfac- 
torily and will become a more _ generally 
adopted source of water supply in the future, 
even where larger quantities are required, 
than those noted in this article. 

C. G. Husset. 





A $700,000 Water Power Plant. 

One of the very important water power 
electrical plants at present in course of con- 
struction in the South is that of the Union 
Manufacturing and Power Co., of Union, 
8S. C. The company’s dam has been build- 
ing since May, 1903, and will develop 800- 
horse power, which will be transmitted by 
electricity for furnishing power to railways 
and industrial plants at Union and in that 
vicinity. The plant will be completed and 
ready for operation in about three or four 
months, and will have cost about $700,000. 
G. E. Shand, of Columbia, S. C., is the en- 
gineer in charge; the General Electric Co., 
of Schenectady, N. Y., is furnishing the elec- 
trical machinery, and the Stilwell-Bierce & 
Smith-Vale Company, of Dayton, Ohio, will 
furnish the water-wheels. 


CROMPSON-THAYER STAND- 
ARD GINGHAM LOOM. 


Built on Conservative Lines, But With Many 
New Patented Improvements. 

The Crompton-Thayer Loom Co., of Wor- 
cester, Mass., are now continuously making 
shipments of looms and box motions, to many 
of the most prominent Southern mills. 

This concern is represented by Alexander 
& Garsed, of Charlotte, N. C., as their south- 
ern agents. Reports are current that this 
company, which was formed about two years 
ago. is overrun with orders for cotton and 
gingham, silk, worsted, woolen and table 
damask looms, and are running their plant 
to its utmost, on a thirteen-hour schedule. 
The regular schedule for the machine shops 
in the north is ten hours, but few, however, of 
even the most prominent machine shops are 
running even to the limit of regulation hours, 
most of them, in fact, closing down com- 
pletely at noon on Saturdays. The new com- 
pany, it is reported, runs right through thir- 
teen hours every day in the week, and has 
recently added a new assembly room 220 feet 
long by 46 feet wide, and have just completed 
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a model forge shop, equipped with the latest 
and best down draft forges, drop hammers, 
annealing furnaces, etc. 

The success of the company has been as- 
tounding to all the manufacturers, north, 
south and west, and the success of their 
heavy worsted looms is well known to all the 
largest mill men using machines in the north- 
ern states. This alone would speak well for 
a company which has been in operation but 
two years, but they have been shipping to 
the South recently gingham looms, box mo- 
tions, multipliers, ete., which are pronounced 
by the mill men to be most satisfactorily. 

Their gingham loom, as is in the case of 
every loom this new company has introduced, 
weighs more and is built on more rigid lines 
than any other machine of the kind manu- 
factured in this country. The workmanship 
and finish at once draws the eye of the manu- 
facturer. Looms are generally built in a 
hurry, and purchased through the factories 
in fast order. But little attention is paid to 
the appearance of the loom, as the same 
costs money, and is not always appreciated, 
as the practical manufacturer is looking 
simply for results, and in general cares lit- 
tle regarding the appearance of the machin- 
ery. These days, however, are fast going by, 
and the demand for a machine complete and 
perfect in every detail is constantly growing, 
and the new company has surely not swerved 
from the right path in attempting to produce 
the best castings and the finest finished ma- 
chines yet built in the United States. 

Coming down to the practical points of 
their new loom, the principal mechanism of 
which is, of course, the box motion, one finds 
that it is precisely the same motion as has 
been running for the last ten years on al] 
the best gingham looms, north and south. 
This motion built by Crompton-Thayer, 
however, has a stop applied to it that avoids 
any liability of the motion to run over, and 
thus bring the wrong shuttle to the line of 
race, or do what is worse, and leave the boxes 
midway between any working position, in 
which event a smash would be inevitable. 
This stop is made of malleable iron, weighs 
less than three ounces, and is attached to the 
box motion by a small stud. This little stop 
is absolutely at rest all the time during the 








processes of weaving, consequently it is evi- 
dent that there is no real mechanism needed 
to supply the box motion with this necessary 
little adjunct. 

Many attempts have been made by other 
builders of gingham looms to produce a box 
motion stop, but they have always consisted 
of caps and levers or extra spring checks, all 
of which complicate the mechanism or pro- 
duce extra friction, thereby making it harder 
for the loom to do its work. 

The other points of interest on this loom, 
and points which will recommend themselves 
at once to al] the practical manufacturers, 
and especially the manufacturers that are 





STANDARD GINGHAM LOOM. 


most familiar with the gingham or high speed 
cotton looms in general, is the crank shaft 
bearing. ‘This bearing is made with a cap 
that is held in its position by a single bolt 
and nut. It is so arranged that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the cap to become 
loosened in its position, even should the nut 
drop off. 

Many practical manufacturers have pooh- 
poohed the idea, when told that the bearings 
on the new Crompton-Thayer looms were 
made in such a way that the cap cannot pos- 
sibly come off, but such skeptics have only 
to wait and give one glance of inspection at 
the bearings to find out that there is no ex- 
aggeration in this case, and hat the new com- 
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pany have absolutely obtained what has been 
tried by manufacturers heretofore with only 
failure to crown their efforts. 

The Pitman or lathe connector is also 
another stride in. advance, and while abso- 
lute simplicity in itself, makes it a thousand 
times more convenient for the fixer to adpust 
the lathe properly in its position with the 
crank shaft. In fact it is possible for the 
weaver to adjust the lathe after a very little 
tuition. 

The head on the warp beam is one of the 
most interesting points on the loom. Prior 
to the development of this new beam head, 
the heads were atached to the wood by ordi- 


nary wood screws, and the manufacturer | 


has had no end of trouble with these screws 
pulling out, and the consequent rocking of 


of the heads. In fact, a beam that has been | 
used any length of time made in this way | 


is a constant source of trouble to the mill 
men. 

It would be difficult to describe in an in- 
telligent way this new beam head, but it is 
the simplest and most effective of all the 
devices, perhaps, placed on the loom. 

All the Crompton-Thayer gingham looms 
are equipped with feet plates, which give 


the loom an extra purchase on the floor, when | 


properly screwed down, by their use. 


A great deal of judgment and _ sound | 


thought has been displayed throughout on 
this loom, as we understand is the case on 
every loom that the new company has yet 
produced, and, as above stated, too much 
cannot be said for the excellent workman- 
ship and finish of all their machinery. We 
understand that the southern agents of this 
company, Alexander & Garsed, of Charlotte, 
N. C., are taking many orders for these looms 
and mechanisms, and that they are to have 
shortly on exhibition and constantly weaving 
a loom similar to the one above described. 

No manufacturer in the South can afford 
to miss the opportunity to go to Charlotte 
and investigate into the merits of all these 
devices. 

We understand that the Crompton-Thayer 
Loom Co., manufacturers of these looms, 
have patented all these inventions, and have 
now pending in the patent office several dozen 
other patents which they claim will shortly 
issue. 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 








Miles of Red Bags—Filling Big Order at 
Royal Bag and Yarn Mills. 

If the red burlap which the Royal Bag and 

Yarn Manufacturing Company is at present 


engaged in making for use as Peruvian | 


guano sacks were in one strip it would be 


forty inches in width and one hundred and | 


seventy-five miles in length. This is the first 
contract of this kind ever successfully under- 
taken by a Southern mill, those desiring red 


bags having hitherto sent their orders to the | 


Northern mills. Some time ago it was noted 
in The News and Courier that E. Mortimer 
& Co., of this city, had received a cargo of 
Peruvian guano, and this cargo will be fol- 
lowed by several others, shipped to various 
points. The firm receiving the guano desired 
300,000 red sacks for packing, the color of 
the sacks being the trade mark, and the 
Royal Bag and Yarn Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of this city, made an addition to its 
dye plant for the purpose of dyeing burlap 
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red and received the contract. About half 
of the bags have already been delivered, and 
the whole contract will be completed in a 
short time. The company has a modern dry- 
ing plant, but the weather up until yesterday 
had been remarkably good, and the red bur- 
lap was stretched on the ground to dry. The 
brilliant red in the bright sunlight dazzled 
the eye, and many persons in passing won- 
dered what was being done with so much red 
burlap. 

There are at present nearly six hundred 
souls in the mili village of the Royal Bag 
and Yarn Manufacturing Company, and not 
one of them claimed Charlestun as home be- 
fore they began work for the company. In 
other words, the company has increased the 
population of Charleston by 600 industrious 
people, all of whom are white, industrious 
and desirable. In addition to these, there 
are about one hundred Charleston people em- 
ployed in the bag department. Many more 
could be given employment if they could be 
secured. 

The company has all the orders which it 
can fill, and is shipping its yarns to Philadel- 
phia, New York, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Prov- 
idence, and, in fact, every section of the 
country. Some consignments of bags were 
recently shipped to Kngland and France. 
Bean bags are shipped all through Michigan, 
salé bags to nearly every section of the ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi, both North and 
South, flour bags over the whole country, and 
grain and seed bags to various sections of the 
world. A large business is also done in the 
manufacure of bags for Portland cement. 
The most modern machinery has been in- 
stalled, and the plant is one of the most com- 
plete in the United States. The policy of the 
company is to keep home trade at home, if 
it is possible to do so, and it pursues this same 
policy in its own affairs, itself building the 
addition to the dye plant for red dye. It 
had been very generally held that this class 
of work could only be done in the Northern 
mills, and, having constructed its own ma- 
chinery for that purpose, the Royal Bag and 
Yarn Manufacturing Company has proved 
the fallacy of this contention by demonstrat- 
ing that here in Charleston this work can be 
done as successfully as anywhere else in the 
world. 

While the company is receiving all the or- 
ders that it can fill, and is rushing work in 
all its departments, it is also looking after 
the comfort of its employes who live in the 
village adjoining the mill, and they are pro- 
vided with every convenience which it is pos- 
sible to give them. Each house contains four 
or five rooms, with a yard of its own, and 
only from 75 cents to $1 per week rent is 
paid. A free day school is conducted and a 
kindergarten is provided for the care of the 
younger children. Chapel services are held 
each Sunday evening, and there is a flourish- 
ing Sunday school in the village. The oper- 
atives appear happy and contented. 

The officers of the company are: GeorgeA. 
Wagener, president; Stephen Thomas, vice- 
president ; George Lunz, secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. 8S. B. Sargent is the efficient super- 
intendent of the mill.—News and Courier. 


Messrs. Erben, Harding & Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., (Fairmount Worsted 
Mills) have placed a repeat order with 


the American Moistcning Company for | 


humidifiers. 
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A CONVINCING FACT. 


A Georgia mill man told us that his pickers were 
not wasting any cotton, and that his laps were as 
clean as eould be made on pickers. 

We installed our Patent Grids on one section of pick- J) 
ers and took out 44 percent. more dirt and saved 6 lbs. 
of good cotton from waste on a 500 Ib. bale. 

hey could not equip the balance of their pickers | 
with our grids fast enough when they saw the result 
of our test. T 

Every mill superintendent and carder who is ambitious to improve J} 
the quality of his work should send to us for Letter C-1, giving the |f) 
full history of this Georgia mill’s experience. 
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Location Wanted by Manufacturer. 
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Allen’s Anti-Rust Paint | | 


For Roofs, Stacks, Etc. 


Costs Little. Goes Far. Lasts Long. 





Prolongs the Life of Old Roofs, | 
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Stacks, Etc. 
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Thousand Customers in America. 
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A Solution of the Highway 
Problem. 

Elsewhere in this issue appears an adver- | 
| tisement which should be of especial interest 
to a number of cotton manufacturers. There 
are many mills in the South which have poor 
They are located 
several miles from a railroad, having sought 
mill sites on power streams or in small vil- 
These mills are compelled 


to hapl cotton from rail to mill and goods 





| and village supplies. 


from mill to rail, to say nothing of the mill 
A well known traveller 
through this section remarked recently on 
the transportation problems of certain mills, 
and said that the cost from mill to railroad, 
counting in raw cotton previously handled, 
was almost half as much as the rail freights. 
Many counties where mills are situated 
have done little or nothing to furnish ad- 
equate highways. It has fallen to the mill 
corporations to make whatever improvements 
they need. The Steel Highway Track Con- | 
struction Company, 758 Drexel building, 


| Philadelphia, Pa., is putting on the market | 
| a new roadway which will solve the vexed 
| problem which confronts 


these establish- 


ments. In most cases it will not be necessary 


| for the mills to pay the entire expense of 


| installing the steel track. Most counties have 


| facilities for a large town. 








| laying the track, as well as doing the actual 
_work of laying. Such an arrangement will 
| give the mills road facilities equal to a trolley | 
| line, with the advantage of having no run- 
| ning expense for power. 


| reach with established lines of boats run- 


| the freight brought by water and also do 
| a local cotton business worth while. 


system of humidification. 


locai laws which allow the road commission- 

ers to improve certain stretches of perman- | 
ent way each year. The road commissioners | 
will at least grade the road and prepare for | 


A motor truck on 
this highway will supply the transportation 


It occurs to the writer that a number of 
towns in the state of Georgia would find this 
highway plan a good thing for putting them- | 
selves in line for water freight rates. Take 
the towns of Cochran, Eastman, McRae, 
Hazlehurst and Baxley, for instance, where 
the Altamaha river or its branches are in easy 


ning. A steel highway to the river in each 
case will open up a desirable farming sec- 
tion which would profit the town, and a 
wagon line or motor truck will handle all 


There 
is little doubt that in each of these towns 
an incorporated highway company could be 
profitably established even if the county did | 
nothing to aid the roadmaking. Take the 
case of a line from Lumpkin to Florence, 
opening up a magnificent section and giv- | 
ing the town the benefit of the water rate | 
at Florence. From Waynesboro to some | 
river point; Reidsville to river; Sylvania to 
Rocky Ford and numerous other short lines 
in Georgia alone could be installed and oper- | 
ated at vast gain to the business and farming | 
interests. Something has to be done in the | 
near future to enable these places to hold | 
their trade, and this method of roadmaking 
will take the place of an extensive and un- 
profitable trolley line, and practically fill the | 
need. 








The Jobn E. Smith Manufacturing | 
Company, Thompson, Ga., have adopted 
the American Moistening Company’s 
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Pipe Bending a Specialty. 





THE OLD RELIABLE 


SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY 


Offers Every Advantage to the Traveling 
Public. 





Two Magnificent Trains each day between 


Atlanta, Monroe, Hamlet, Raleigh, Rich- 
mond, Portsmouth. Washington, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia and 


NEW YORK. 


Three Trains Daily to 


Athens, Abbeville, Greenwood and Clinton 


THROUGH PULLMAN CARS and ELE- 
GANT CAFE DINING CARS. 


For further information address 


R. M. COFFEY, 
Depot Ticket Agent, City Pass. and T. Agent, 
Phone 213. Phones 106. 

W. E. CHRISTIAN, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent. 


NS SE | EN EES ANNE ET EY AN TT EEG 


Cc. B. WALKER, 
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The Steel High- 
way Track. 


Just what is needed for Factories, Coa 
and Lumber Yards, Breweries, Planta- 
tions, etc., to facilitate handling of Pro- 


ducts at minimum expense. 











“ Get prices and particulars. 
i Ask for booklet ‘‘A.”’ 
i Our Steel Highway Track has Steel 
M Base-plates, Rail Supports, Tie Bars and 
i Wedge Keys; no wood, no bolts, no burrs gaa aa 
a —but all metal, interlocking and inde- 
structible. 
. This cut shows the track as laid; the 
cut below shows construction in detail. 
One horse on a Steel Highway Track can pullas heavy a load as six 
horses on a good macadamroad or twelve horses ona good gravel road 
v 
iM 
; ; isometrical vicw of Track ready for ballast 
| 


Correspondence solicited relative to the formation of subsiddiary companies operating State Rights. 


Steel Highway Track Construction Co. 
OF AMERICA. 


758 Drexel Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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Mechanical Cotton Picker. 

The Lowry cotton picker, invented by Mr. 
George A. Lowry, of East Boston, Mass., who 
also invented the round bale press bearing 
his name, was given a trial in a field near 
Atlanta, November 11th. The test was wit- 
nessed by a large number of interested spec- 
tators, among whom were several prominent 
cotton men. The field selected for the trial 
was unfortunate, as it was a rocky, stumpy 
hillside, where convenient manipulation of 
the machine was impossible. Under the cir- 
cumstances the exhibition was remarkably 
successful. 

The Lowry invention is a self-contained 


machine, propelled by a four-horse power | 
gasoline engine, which also drives the picking | 


mechanism. The inventor has not attempted 
to make an automatic picker, but has en- 
deavored to quadruple the picking ability of 
an ordinary man. In this he has practically 
succeeded, and the perfected machine which 
will be evolved from the trials of this work- 
ing model will probably be a commercial 
success. 

The picking mechanism is driven by the 
engine, and consists of eight very flexible 
arms. Four operators beside the driver, en- 
gineer or chaffeur, are required to handle 
the machine. Each operator manipulates two 
of the picker arms, and with practice an or- 
dinary man will get practically all the open 
cotton in his task without much difficulty. 
Some degree of ambidexterity is required, but 
not more than an ordinary man can acquire 
with short practice. The picker arms are of 
aluminum, and carry an endless belt clothed 
somewhat like a cotton card. Some thirty 
varieties of card clothing were tried before 
one was found that would pull the cotton out 
of the boll without bringing part of the lat- 
ter. The operator touches the open cotton 
with the exposed portion of the endless belt ; 
the cotton is drawn up the arm, and is then 
taken off by a doffer. In the completed ma- 
chine the doffer will deliver the cotton to a 
suction conveyor, through which it will pass 
directly to a sack. The driver can handle 
the machine, and also tie the sacks and drop 
them off to the ground. One whole row and 
two halves are picked at a time. The speed 
varies according to the nature of the work 
to be done, the expertness of the operators 
and the contour of the ground. 

The picking done during the local exhibi- 
tion was very clean, and this feature sur- 
prised the practical cotton men very much. 
A great deal of trash was caught by the 
pickers, but under different circumstances 
the showing in this respect would have been 
better. The cotton picked here could be 
cleaned at the gin with little difficulty, and 
would show a very good sample. 

The inventor believes that the perfected 
machine will pick three thousand pounds the 
day, requiring for its operation five men, or 
one man and five boys, girls or women. 
Census figures show that the average picking 
of one hand is 100 pounds the day, so the 
machine will equal the work of thirty aver- 
age pickers. The writer believes that under 


favorable circumstances with practiced oper- | 


ators much more than three thousand pounds 
can be picked in a twelve-hour day. The 
present model is crude, but it seems to be 
the rough embodiment of a highly successful 
idea which will be worked out in a short time. 

Col. Jerome Hill, formerly of the Jerome 
Hill Cotton Co., Memphis, is with Mr. 
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A MILL BASKET 


THAT WILL STAND 
HARD KNOCKS 


Our duck baskets are standing 
the knocksin a number of the 





largest mills in the United States. 


Write today for Booklet No. 4, which describes them 
fully. 


MORRIS & CO., 


CROVEVILLE, N. J. 








RRs eats oS 


ADOLPH SUCK 
MILL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


speciaTies Wg eal 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


J.J. DALTOA,C.E. 
ASHEVILLE,A.C. 


BEL-ORCAMIZATION AMO EATENTION OF O40 PLANTS 





THE COOKSON IMPROVED STEAM TRAP 


IS THE SIMPLEST, MOST ACCESSIBLE, MOST 
DURABLE AND BEST ALL-ROUND 
STEAM TRAP BUILT. 


Fully Guaranteed. Thirty Days Trial 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 


The Cookson Steam Specialty Co., 
318 W. 4th Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


BELTING! CHARLOTTE 


NEW AND SECOND HAND. Roof and Paving Co. 
OLD MACHINERY OF ALL Standard Gravel Roofers 


KINDS PURCHASED. 























AND 


Walsh’s Sons @ Co., Jobbers in Roofing Supplies, 


261 Washington Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


NEWARKH, N. J. 

















Cotton Mill Bookkeeper, age 37, five years experience in up-to-date Cot- 
ton Mill, would like to change location about January 15th. Understands costs of 


: ion stat nts as well as general bookkeeping of a yarn mill. 
Sa ae ‘ address, N. C. Care Cotton. 
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HOUGHTON’S IMPROVED STEEL THREAD BOARD 


AND METAL BACK RAIL 
With Hardened Thread Guides. to 1-2 Cents per Spindle, complete, f. 0. b. Woreester, Mass. 









f —— = Res > The only Thread Board 
bs that holds a guide solid all 
the time; never gets loose; 
a, is always in perfect ad- 
H justment,and consequent- 
ly must make a saving in 
: travelers, broken’ ends, 
q waste, thread guides care. 
‘ i ae of these patents will by and greatly prolongs the 
La PATENTED wear of rings and in- 
- i Bovessaas shy 897 : 
i July 1. 1901 creases the production per 
: Roromher ¢, 1901 spindle. 
a March 1. 1904 
le Mey ne 83. 1906 RS 
‘AND OTHER PATENTS PENDING. Millions in use and ev- 


ery one has increased the production of yarn per spindle. Investigation will substantiate 
the above. When ordering machinery, specify for Houghton’s Improved Steel Thread 
Boards. 


L. T. HOUGHTON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 


Worcester, Mass. 











ESTABLISHED (871. 


BOILERINE. 


ELECTRICAL 
REQUISITE 


The Unexcelled Feed Water Purifier. 
It removes Scales and prevents formation of same. 
It is in powder form and contains no acid. 


We refer you to a few of our patrons who have used BOILERINE 
for over 10 years. 


Aurora Cotton Mills, - - m - Burlington, N. C. 
Raleigh Cotton Mills, - - - - Raleigh, N. C. 
Newberry Cotton Mills, : - : Newberry, 8S. C. 
Manchester Cotton Mills, - Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Dallas Cotton Mills, - - Huntsville, Ala. 
Eufaula Cotton Mills, - - Eufaula, Ala. 
Atlantic & Gulf Mills, . - - - Quitman, Ga. 
Savannah Cotton Mills, - - - Savannah, Ga. 


We will analyze your Feed Water or Scale free of Charge, and 
make BOILERINE to suit, which we will send with a guar- 
antee to give entiresatisfaction or NO PAY. 


STRAUS & COMPANY, 


53 and 58 Broad Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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IT WILL PAY YOU TO GET 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON 


PAROID ROOFING 


For all kinds of buildings. 
Established 1817. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, ew, York. 


Washington, 
East Walpole, Mass., U.S. A. Chicago 


WHEN IN BOSTON 


STOP AT THE 


HOTEL ESSEX 


It is patronized and endorsed by the Proprie- 
tors of Corron. 

The hotel is located directly opposite the 
South Station in the business district of the 
city, and is up-to-date in all respects. 


Textile Machinery 


New and Second Hand. 


Complete Equipments 


Cotton, Wool and Knitting. 


BARGAINS in the following: 
4 Brown Ballers for Twine. 


5 Hopedale Twisters, 80 spindles each, 444 rings 
creels 6 in‘o 1. 


1 Franklin Twister, 88 spindles, 44¢ rings, creel 
for 4into 1. 


) Franklin Twister, 100 spindles, 414 rings, creel 
for 4 into 1. 


1 Knuckle Joint Baling Press. 

Card Clothing, Leather Belting, Slubber and 
Speeder and Twister Bobbins, Spinning | 
Ring Travellers, Leather Roller Cots, Pa- 
per Cones and Tubes, Skewers, ete. 


Agent for states of Tennessee, South Carolina, | 
Georgia, Mississippi, Arkansrs, Louisiana and | 
Texes for the American Drying Machinery Co., 
manufacturers of “Twentieth Century” Drying 
Machines for Cotton, Wool, Hosiery, ete; also 
agent for Wm. Dowling & Co.. manufacturers of 
“Little Giant Turbine Water Wheels,’’ the best 
Water Wheel made in the world. 


Catalogues and prices upon request. 


J.D. KENNEDY. 
46 Randolph Bidg., : Memphis, Tenn. | 





ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR CARS AND 
ENCLOSURES 


Bank and 


Office i ie r 
Railing. NWA 


FRED J. MEYERS MFG. CO. 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 











| sirable trade. 
| this section are preparing to make an aggres- | 
| sive campaign for Cuban business. 


COTTON. 





| Lowry, and is evidently backing him in his 


experiments. Col. Hill has spent his life 
handling cotton, and is competent to judge 
of the practicability of the machine. - He 
seems to be thoroughly well pleased with its 
success at this stage, and this fact impressed 
the other witnesses with considerable force. 
Said Col. Hill: “Lowry is just about to do 
for cotton what McCormick did for grain.” 
If Col. Hill’s expectations are realized the 
inventor and his backers will die possessed of 
considerable more of this world’s goods than 
they now have, despite the fact that Col. Hill 
himself has a million or two. 


Cuban Trade Assuming Propor- 
tions. 

Cuba is rapidly getting into shape to be a 

large buyer of American goods. There is a 


| good volume of money pouring into the 


island for its various products, the people 
are recovering from the extreme poverty re- 
sulting from war and pillage and the natur- 
ally fertile soil will soon make the islanders 
prosperous. Cuba was the backbone of the 
Spanish financial and commercial system for 
years. Her revenues practically supported 


| the government of the mother country. 


Under independence and a fairly well 
managed government conditions are bound 
to improve rapidly. There is no heavy drain 
on her resources to support a distant court. 
The money from taxation is largely expended 
in paying back salaries of soldiers and offi- 
cers and like expenses incurred in the past. 

Exports from the United States to Cuba 
increased practically $7,000,000 during the 


| first nine months of the present calendar 
| year. 
| was from $224,860 to $506,232, and in cotton 
| goods manufactures from $167,581 to $237,- 


In the export of cottons the increase 


“OY” 


727. There is every reason to believe that 
this gradual increase will be maintained un- 


til the United States will control this de- | 


Several progressive mills in 


A rep- 
resentative of the Southern Railway will 
soon be in the island charged with the specific 
duty to work for more trade for Southern 
cotton mills. Recently he has visited many 
strong mills to familiarize himself with the 
classes of goods made there. Upon reach- 
ing Cuba he will study the goods used there, 
and the reports from him to his superiors 


| will be used to the best advantage of the 


mills. It is probable that several manufac- 
turers from this section will visit Cuba dur- 
ing the winter to study conditions person- 
ally. Our mills are learning their lesson— 
the foreign buyer will only buy what he 
is accustomed to sell to his trade, and it is 


| useless to attempt to force him to buy the 
goods used in another country. 


North Adams Manufacturing Com- 
pany, North Adams, Mass., have ad- 


| opted the American Moistening Com- 
| pany’s system of air moistening. 


The Steere Worsted Mills, Providence, 
R. I, have placed a repeat order for 
humidifiers with the American Moisten- 
ing Company, Boston, Mass. 


The Magnolia Cotton Mills, Magnolia, 
Miss., have placed a repeat order with 
the American Moistening Company, 
Boston, for humidifiers. 


| 


| 8 Long Street, 


ROMANSKI 


PHOTO+ENGRAVING, 
COMPANY 


and Price 


When Ordering Advertising 
Cuts you want these 
essential points. 

We make Cuts for 
Color Designs 
Letter Heads 
Newspapers 
Magazines 
Catalogues 


Commercial Engraving by 
all processes, Electrotyping 
and Printing, 

THE 


MICHIGAN Send for Samples and Prices 
ENGRAVING CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 





GUARANTEED SECOND HAND 


ENGINE BARGAINS 


CORLISS 
One 18 x 42 Bates. One 16 x 42 Hamilton. 
One 16 x36 McLaren. One 24 x 42 Atlas. 
One 20 x 42 Atlas. 


AUTOMATIC. 

One 21x44 Buckeye Girder Frame. 
One 16} x 27 Buckeye Tangys Frame. 
One 13 x 22 Buckeye Tangys Frame. 

Two 13 x 12 Ball Center Crank. 

One 12 x 12 Porter Center Crank. 


Boilers. Belting. Shafting. Pulleys. 





Cleveland Belting & Machinery Co., 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
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WHEN WANT NC 


COTTON, WOOL, BLEACHING, DYEING, PRINT- 
ING AND FINISHING 


MACHINERY 


Please write 


W. SEABURY SIMMONS, 


45 Leonard St , New York. 


Bryan & Alexander, 
Attorneys at Law, 


204-6-8 Equitable Building, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Long Distance 'Phone 1945 Main (Bell) 

















Life Insurance Co New York: Aina Indemnity Co 








ERKINS MANUFACTURING 4 
| COMPANY, 


Se PRR lig el SLR 8 
P 

: 

| 






\ 

AUGUSTA, CEORGCIA. 4 
» Millwork and Lumber, 
Sash, Doors, Frames, Trim, Etc. 





Yellow Pine, Oak, Cypress, Poplar. 


* 








SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 
Ss SS ee te a a oe) 












Thomas Crompton & Son, 


DEALERS IN 


Cotton, 






















Linters and Waste. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Contractors for Widl Waste 
and Linters. 


116 and 118 
Arch 8t, 





THE 


Georgia Railroad 


Is THE 


Shortest, Quickest = Best Route 


Augusta, Atlanta, 
Athens ®& Macon. 


All Well Informed Travelers 
and Shippers Use This 


Old Reliable Route 


THEREBY SECURING COMFORT, 
SAFETY AND SPEAD. 


3 Daily Trains 


BETWEEN 


Augusta & Atlanta. 


For information eall on or address 
THOS. K. SOOTT,G.M., A. G. JACKSON, G. F. & P. A., 
Augusta, Ga. Augasta, Ga. 
8. B. MAGILL, G. A., Atlanta, Ga. 


Specialty: Corporation law and all legal matters relating to 
cotton mills. Collections made in Georgia, Alabama and the 
Carolinas. | 

References: Atlanta, Ga: Continental Gin Co, Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, Trust Co. of Georgia. Hartford, Conn ; tna 


COTTON. 


Dyeing Cotton Loose. 


Why it is Preferred over Yarn. 


The advantages attending the dyeing of 
loose cotton are many, but the principal rea- 
son why the dyeing of loose cotton is pre- 
ferred over that of yarn or piece dyeing is 
that the color of the dyed fabric, which is 
produced from the dyed cotton, is more uni- 
form and solid, as well as brighter. Further- 
more, loose dyed cotton is used for mixing 
with wool for the production of mixed yarns 
for certain fabrics. It is easy to dye wool 
and cotton by themselves to definite shades, 
and when such wool and cotton are mixed to- 

| gether a fabric is obtained of a level and uni- 
form shade ; but, on the other hand, it is diffi- 
| cult to dye a mixed fabric of wool and cotton 
to exactly uniform shade. 
ITS DISADVANTAGES. 

The disadvantages of dyeing loose cotton 
simply arise from mechanical troubles, one 
difficulty being to get the cotton uniformly 
saturated with the dye liquor; and also the 
fibres felt together a good deal during the 
dyeing operations, whereby some loss occurs. 
Cotton contains; naturally, a small quantity 
of fatty matter, which gives it a repellent ac- 
tion towards aqueous liquors. This causes it 
| to repel dye liquors, and it is only with diffi- 
| eulty that the dye liquor can be made to 

penetrate throughout the entire mass of the 
| cotton. In he ease of dyeing with the ben- 
| zidine colors, this difficulty is not experienced 


4 to the same extent, beeanse, they usually be- 


ing dyed in an alkaline bath, the acid used 
tends to counteract or neutralize the repellent 
action of the cotton fat. The last trouble, 
| that of fulling, can only be avoided by taking 
| suitable precautions, and by using machines 
specially designed to dye lonse cotton. 
TREATING THE COTTON. 

The cotton, as it is taken from the bale, 
should be passed through an opener, whereby 
all dirt is extracted, and the fibre is left in 
an open condition, which much facilitates the 
opening operation. It must then be carefully 
wetted out, which is, perhaps, best done by 
laying it down in a tub of hot water, and 
leaving it here for some hours, turning it over 
at intervals. A little soda placed in the water 
will facilitate the wetting out very much. 
When thoroughly wetted out, it can be taken 
to the hydro-extractor and whizzed. If the 
cotton be scoured in a little weak soda before 
dyeing, it is desirable to wash it with water 
before passing on to the dyeing operation. 

KIND OF VAT TO BE USED. 

For the purpose of dyeing loose cotton any 
of the ordinary dyeing vats may be used. For 
dyeing 400 pounds of cotton a circular vat is 
used measuring four feet six inches high, top 
diameter 48 inches, bottom diameter 56 
inches. A copper steam coil of an inch diam- 
eter is placed at the bottom. This coil is 
perforated, the perforations being placed 
about two inches apart. Above the steam 
coil is placed the false bottom, which may be 
made either of wood or copper, the latter, 
perhaps, being preferable. This false bottom 
should not be fastened down, but left loose 
so that it may be easily removed to allow the 
tub to be cleaned ovt, a very necessary opera- 
tion, which requires to be done frequently. 

THE PROBLEM TO BE SOLVET 
is to get the dye liquor to penetrate every part 
of the loose cotton and to prevent the Jatter 
from felting. This should have a perforated 
false bottom, between which and bottom 
of the vat steam pipes for heating the dye 
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MEIER’S 


“STEER BRAND” 











Saves 
20 to 3O per 
cent. 
in the long 
run. 





BELTING 


MAKES THE WHEELS GO ROUND. 


J. MEIER’S SONS, 


37 Dey St., N.¥., and NEWARKH, N. Jj. 









_ ‘THE 


Eagle Rubber Stamp Works 


(P. O. Box 221) 


324, Peachtree Street, 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 
Are Headquarters for 


COPPER COTTON STENCILS. 


(EDS 


Also Brass Stencils for marking baled goods of all kinds. 
Special designs worked out artistically in sheet metal. 
Also manufacture Rubber Stamps. Wax and Corporation 
Seals. Dealers in Stencil [nKs and Brushes; Stamp Pads 
and Inks and all goods in this line. 

Oall or write as above for catalogue and prices. 


FAVORABLE LOCATIONS 


in a fine cotton section and enterprising 
communities for 


COTTON FACTORIES 


AND 


COTTON OIL MILLS 


ean be found on the line of the 


GEORGIA SOUTHERN & FLORIDA RAILWAY. 








FULL INFORMATION GIVEN BY 
W. L. CLESSNER, 
Commissioner of Immigration, Macon, Ga. 
Manufacturer and Importer. All Work Guaranteed, 


Machine Wool Combs, 


Dealer in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins 
and English Comber Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needled. 


THOMAS TOWNSEND, 157 Orange 8t., Providence, R. }. 
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liquor are placed. In a vat constructed as 
just described, it is usual to put the cotton in 
loose and to work it about in the liquor with 
rakes, felting being avoided by having the 
temperature not too high and the vat not ac- 
tually boiling. As for the dyeing, the general 
method is the same as that for dyeing yarns 
and piece goods. There are two points of 
difference, however; it is found that loose 
cotton requires a little more dyestuff than 
yarn does, because the dyestuff more thor- 
oughly penetrates into the fibre, and does not 
simply lie on the surface as it is apt to do 
with yarns, especially hard-twisted yarns. 
Naturally the process takes a little longer, 
but this is easily remedied. Even dyeing is 
of not so much importance in dyeing loose 
cotton as it is in dyeing yarns and piece 
goods, because the subsequent spinning, by 
equalizing matters, tends to give the yarn 
uniform shade. 

CLEAN, SOLUBLE DYESTUFFS 
should be used in the dyeing of loose cotton, 
inasmuch as insoluble dyestuffs, such 
as the wool, have a tendency to leave 
the cotton dusty, and this getting up on to 
the cards fills them up and stops them from 
working efficiently. When it is necessary to 
employ dye woods they should be used in the 
form of extracts. For the same reason bar- 
wood reds, chrome yellows and oranges do not 
work well for dyeing loose cotton. 

AFTER THE DYEING 

the cotton should be whizzed and well washed 
with water, after which a squeezing through 
a soluble oil bath will leave the fibre in a bet- 
ter condition for spinning. The dyeing of 
the cotton should be done either by exposure 
to the air or by means of a gentle current of 
warm air; this dyeing should not be effected 
too rapidly, as then the dyed fabric will be- 
come rather brittle. In any case it is ad- 
visable to expose the cotton to the air for 
some time to admit of its absorbing a little 
moisture, which destroys any brittleness that 
the dye and dyed cotton may possess, thus 
making it spin better—Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter. 


EFFECT OF MERCERIZING ON DYE- 
ING 


Recent investigations have shown that the 
greater depth in shade attained when dyeing 
mercerized cotton with direct colors is due 
less to a greater accumulation of dyestuff on 
the fibre than to higher efficiency, caused no 
doubt by the greater transparency of the 
fibre, and to structural alteration. The effect 
is so pronounced that it takes 50 per cent. 
more dyestuff to produce the same depth of 
shade on ordinary than on mercerized cot- 
ton. 

The dyer should accordingly, when dealing 
with mercerized goods, experience a very 
considerable saving in material, and to a les- 
ser extent this observation should be made by 
he calico printer. 

That two-color effect can be secured in 
the dyebath by topical mercerization—that 
is, by first printing with caustic soda—is well 
known. As perhaps novel, the writer would 
suggest that the cloth migh be first printed 
with caustic soda, and, after washing and 
drying, reprinted with a single or multi- 
colored pattern. In that case, such portions 
of the pattern, striking the mercerized part 
of the fabric should show up considerably 
darker than the rest, thus giving additional 
variety.—Textile Colorist. 








PAT. NO. 436,177 
‘ 


** 500,809 
** 634,104 


“ ** ¢02,328 FS 


We have over a hundred similar voluntary testimonials. 


COTTON 


THE GERMANIA LAMP 


The Very Best Made Without Any Exception 


Germania Electric Lamp Co. 


Is Free and Independent of 
All Trusts and Gombinations 


thus enabling it to fix its own prices. 
Why then buy Trust-Made Lamps at prices fixed by theGeneral 
Electric Co., to enable them to keep up their prices? 


Send Your Orders to the Factory. 


HARRISON, N. J. 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


PATENT NO. 818,400 


° 
ME PAT. NO. 654,54 





‘954,542 


‘ 728,38 











IS NOW 
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Holmes Metallic Packing 


In Use in a Majority of Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence 
and Rhode Island Mills. 


There are two features of this packing that commend it to the favor of 
engine builders and mechanica] engiveers. One i» its adaptability to the 
inside of stuffing boxes without disconnecting the rod or stem, and the 
other is its frictionless character and durability. We do not claim to have 
the only all meta! packing fit to put on an engine, but we invariabiy have 
carried off the honors wherever we have bern in competition. Ina recent 
six months’ trial, at the largest steel plant in Ohio, againat seven of the 
best metallic packings of this country and Europe. on rods varying from 
8% to 12inches in diameter, the Holmes received the unsnimous endorse- 
ment of a committee of six experts chosen to pass upon the 1eport of the 
test. 

At the close of the Pan-American, at Buffalo, the Chief Engineer of the 
Exhibition Co., Mr. W.M. Ball, wrote our Mr. Geo. D. Rollins: “Your 
packing has given perfect satisfaction. We installed it on engines where 
soft packing had failed to work satisfactorily, and in that way it had a 
severe test. I wish tocongratulate you on its complete success, and in fu- 
ture, whenever possible I wil! use no other.” 


Write us for further information. 


HOLMES METALLIC PACKING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Reorganized by Consolidation with Geo. D. Rollins & Co., of Philadelphia. 
Send for Catalogue C, if intereste 1. 





Hamilton-Corliss Engines ane 
Hamilton-Holzwarth Steam Turbines. 





1127 Marquette Bldg , Chicago. 
1316 Chemical Bldg., St, Louis, Mo. 


Steam Turbines 


39 and 41 Cortlandt St., New York.* 


C. C. Moore & Co. San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT OFFICE: 


403 Equitable Building 


716 Empire Bidg , Pittsburg. 


FOR COTTON MILLS 
and Other Purposes 


Charlotte, N. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Send for Catalogue T of Turbines. 


Send for Calalogue V of Engines. 


THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER COMPANY, 





HAMILTON, OHIO. 
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“NASON” and “SIDELUG” Steam Traps. 


The Standard for Sixty Years. 


Adapted to all conditions requiring the removal of condensation 
without waste of steam. 


’ Entirely Automatic. Absolutely Reliable. 
All parts of the *‘Nason” and “Sidelug” traps are so removed from con- 
tact with dirt and scale as to render their stoppage impossible, thereby in- 
definitely prolonging their integrity. 
Every Trap We Make Represents the Best Value Obtainable 

in Material and Workmanship. 


Bona Fide ‘‘Nason” Traps have our name on the cover. Our Trap Catalogue 
will interest you. 


















“NASON” SILK. tKhAP 


tei s atone Nason Manufacturing Co., = 71 Fulton St., New York. “or Pressure 10 to 150 1be. 


“Ours is the Light of the World.” 
Kentucky Electrical Co. 


Incorporated. 


Manufacturers of.... 
Incandescent Lamps, 
Motors and Dynamos. 


Owensboro, - °- Kentucky. 


We guarantee our Coods. If they are not first-class, ship them 
back at our expense. 
ao WRITE FOR PRICES. 
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THE TWO PULLEYS 


THAT ARE NOW 
INTERESTING MANUFACTURERS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR TEXTILE WORK. 

















All Steel Steel Center, Wood Rim. 


THE ONEIDA ONEIDA THE ONEIDA 


All Steel Pulley. 
rs wee Combination Pulley. 


a STEEL PULLEY COMPANY 
LIGHTEST, 5 MAXIMUM BELT ADHESION, 


Galneunase MINIMUM AIR RESISTANCE, 
‘ LY COSTS NO MORE THAN ALL 


MOST EASILY ebiseny ONEIDA, N. Vos U. Ss. A. STEEL. 


MATAL PULLEY 













If you willcompare the ma- 
terial and workmanship, the 
lasting qualitiesofour work, 
you will see that ours is the 
cheapest in the end. It 
takes good rolls to produce 
good yarns, and we keep 
this important point before 
us when covering your 
rolls. Our machinery is the 
very latest and best that 
ean be had. If you will 
write us we will take pleas- 
ure in answering you fully, 
















Toe Largest and Most Complete Roll Covering and Cot Manufacturing Establishment in the South. 
tion to the fact that we Superior Workmanship. Best Selected Stock. Prompt Delivery. Low Prices. 
: 3 ° h Class Work Only. 
uarantee our rolls to last Satisfaction Guaranteed. Hig 
g WILLIAM L. SCOTT, Treas. and Manager. E. M. SCOTT, Superintendent. 
from ten to twenty per 16 Years Practical Experience in Roll Covering. 12 Years Practical Experience in Ro}! Covering. 


We wish tocall your atten- 








per cent. longer, make bet- 


rer yarns and aive les! Georgia Textile Specialty Co. 


trouble than any other. 
Several years experience Top Roll Coverers and Cot Manufacturers. 
in spinning yarns and six- | Belt Workers, Textile Mill Specialties, Pulley Coverers, Machinery and Tools for Roll Covering, 
Machinists’ Tools of all Kinds, Skewers, Bobbins, Spools and Spool Skewers. 
Sheep, Lamb and Calf Roller Leather. 















teen years of practical 
work and careful study has | Roller, Clearer and Slasher Cloth, 
















, i 7 Scavenger Rolls Made Complete and Covered for 10 cents Fach Al! kinds of Top Ro!ls, Winder Comber, i Z 
taught us what is needed to Comber Plates, Top and Under Clearers and Sc:venger Rolls Covered in the Very Best and and will prove to your sat- 
produce the best yarns of Most scientific Manner. isfaction that we do all we 
claim. 





either coarse or fine counts, | Telephone 3527. 491¢ E. Alabama St , ATLANTA, GA. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO, 


{22 Pearl Street, New York. 








Branches: 
BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, MONTREAL) | 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, HAMILTON, § -°"9°*- 


SULPHUR 
COLORS, 


Dye Stuffs and Chemicals, 


Black, Blue, Brown, 
Direct Cotton Colors, all shades. Aniline Colors, Chemicals and Everything Used 
* * in the Dye House. & ad 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Society of Chemical nical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 


Charles J. Fox : 


—— MANUFACTURER OF—— 


scpuninas Textile Soaps 


SCOURING» 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








COTTON SOFTENERS 
SIZES 3s + KS SK 
ALKALIES # s# J» 


BLEACHING 
313 South Philip Street, 


J. E. SIRRINE, Mill Architect and Engineer 


j ee Mills and 
| Water Power Developments. 
GREENVILLE, w Sad w Sad sours CAROLINA. 





Specialty 











ARTHUR L. JACOBS & CO., 
CONES 


Specialties: 
176 Federal Street, 


Universal Paralle UBES “Cloth Making WIND RS 
I Cloth Making. » 

Universal Parallel New and 2nd hand 

COTTON MILL MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


BOSTON, MASS, 





HOSIERY BANDS 


ALF & SHENTON, 


READING, - - PENNSYLVANIA 
~ Established 1869 


The Whitaker Reed Company, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


M vkers of all kiids of L»om Re2d4, Ring Travelers, The Royal, Hed les and mill wire goods. Prices the lowest 
Will furnish Samples of Travelers and Heddles to mills unacquainted with the merits of our goods, 








PHONES 408 © 


NO'S 16018 /7/ 
E*MITCHELL Sr. 


GET THE NEW FAN WITH SPEED “GN TROL 


LY M 
CAMPBELLELECTRIC @- ATLANTA, 


A. 








| matter, 


| bleaching agent, and sulphuric acid, the long 





Of Interest to Bleachers. 

The following article, headed “Bleaching 
Knit Goods,” is taken from the July issue of 
the “Textile World and Industrial Record. 
It is of equal interest to all bleachers of 
cotton. 

BLEACHING KNIT GOODS. 

The process of bleaching fibres, whether 
animal or vegetable, requires great care in 
order to prevent injury to the fibre itself. 
With the exception of bleaching by exposure 
to the sun’s rays, no process is known by 
which the natural coloring matter in animal! 
or vegetable fibres can be removed without 
some risk of injury to the material itself. 

Whatever method may be adopted, it is 
essential that the material should first be 
thoroughly prepared by a careful boiling in 

| alkali solution to rid the fibre of all soluble 
so that the bleaching solutions may 
come in direct and easy contact with the 
natural coloring matter, which is to be re- 
moved. 

Chloride of lime is a cheap and efficient 
bleaching agent, which has long been in use 
for cotton goods. It is essential after using 
it to remove every trace of the chlorine from 
the goods by passing them through an hy- 
drochlorie acid solution or surphurie acid, 
and afterwards thoroughly removing the acid 
by scouring, as any chlorine or acid left on 
the fibre is liable to cause serious injury. The 
bleaching process itself is simply the care 
and skill required in the preparing and finish- 
ing operations referred to. 

In this method, the goods which have been 
cleansed are introduced for about an hour 
into a cold solution of chloride of lime, stand- 
ing about 1144 deg. Tw. Warm solutions act 
quicker, but are liable to tender the goods. 
Then the material is passed through a weak 
solution (about 1 deg. Tw.) of hydrochloric 
acid for say 10 minutes; and afterwards thor- 
oughly washed to remove any trace of chlo- 
rine or acid. An anti-chlorine compound is 
often used with good results in place of the 
acid, as it is claimed that it has no injurious 
effects on the fibre, while neutralizing the 
chlorine residue as effectually as does the 
acid process. One who has successfully em- 
ployed this compound writes us as follows: 

Perhaps more care is needed in bleaching 
cotton knit goods than almost any other class 
of cotton goods. How to make a good white 
and still retain the strength and “soft feel” 
has been a source of much anxiety to many 
bleachers and manufacturers. To produce a 
satisfactory white is comparatively simple 
The other features are where the difficulties 
lie. 

Clean, pure water is always essential for 
best result. Water should be analyzed and 
its properties learned. Where much iron is 

evident, it will be quite impossible to be cer- 
tain of uniformly good results. If water is 
dirty, containing vegetable matter, etc., a 
good investment would be the introduction 
of a filter. 

The chloride of lime process is still in gen- 
eral use for bleaching all cotton goods, it be- 
ing the cheapest, easiest, and making the 
purest white of any process known. How 
to bleach with chloride of lime and eliminate 
the common points of danger has been a 
study for bleachers and those interested in 
the subject for many years. 

To knit goods manufacturers the subject 
is of special importance. Both chlorine, the 
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>I??? 
| ‘ EDWARD. R. LAD LADEW. ? 
|  @FAYERWEATHER-LADEW COMPANY, 


- MANUFACTURERS OF . 


Hoyt’s Pure Oak Tanned Short Lap Leather Belting 


The Very Best Belting for the Various Requirements of 
Mills 


Oil Mills 
Cotton Knitting Mills 

Compresses 

Ginneries 


Factories. Glen Gove, Long Island, Charlotte, N. C. 
Branch Stores: New York, Philadelphia, Bosten, Chicago, 
Pittsburg, Newark, Charlotte, Atlanta. 


A ee 
HARDIE=-TYNES MFG. CO., 


BUILDERS OF 


~ CORLISS ENGINES 


ia 1 -FOR 
= 7 Cutten Mills. 
Cotten ‘Seed Oil Mills, 2 
Electric Light Plants, Factories 


AND EVERY PURPOSE. 
Write for Catalog and Prices to __cccsssfie 


Hardie-Tynes Mfg.Co.,, : : : Birmingham, Ala. 
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time common agent used to “kill” the chlo- 
rine, are both dangerous elements to deal 
with. The chlorine must be driven off, and 
where sulphuric acid is used for this purpose, 
it, too, must be removed, and herein lies much 
uncertainty and danger. 

As many bleachers have experienced: to 
use sufficient acid to thoroughly destroy the 
chlorine means too much acid for entire 
safety and soft feeling goods. Sulphate of 
lime has been formed upon the fibres. This 
leaves same harsh, particularly objectionable 
for knit goods, and softening material is re- 
quired to overcome this feature as much as 
possible. Soaps are often used, but a soluble 
oil made from pure castor oil is better 
adapted for this work. 

A substitute for acid is offered on the mar- 
ket in B. & L. Anti-Chlorine. If this will do 
what is claimed for it, knit goods manufac- 
turers will appreciate it decidedly, and wel- 
come it as a valuable acquisition to their 
bleaching process. It is said to thoroughly 
kill the chlorine, and not having the least 
tendency to weaken the cotton, and forming 
no sulphate of lime, the goods are left well 
bleached, strong and soft. 

Almost every bleacher has points in his 
bleaching process which are some different 
from anybody else’s, and no doubt he is well 
entitled to these, there being no teacher like 
experience, and different kinds of goods and 
different facilities for handling make the va- 
rious methods of treatment quite necessary 
when it comes to details, but certain funda- 
mental rules should be observed. 

Ist. Good, pure, clean water. 
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2d. A thorough boiling out of goods in an 
alkali bath before bleaching. Some use soda 
ash, pure alkali, caustic potash or caustic 
soda, the latter being most common, 2 pounds 
being sufficient for 100 pounds of goods, and 
boiled for 5 or 6 hours, using enough water 
to well cover the goods, which should lie 
loose. 

3d. A thorough rinsing from the boiling 
out bath, making sure to have ao soda left in 
the cotton. 

4th. Bleaching in a clear bath of chlorine 
liquor, some using 34 deg. Tw. for 8 or 10 
hours, some as strong as 2 deg. Tw. for 5 or 
6 hours. Coarse or fine yarn should make a 
difference in this respect. 

Bleaching cold is general] 7 considered pre- 
ferable, though good results may be produced 
bleaching at a temperature of 110 deg. F. 

5th. A thorough rinsing in running water 
out of the chlorine bath. 

6th. An anti-chlorine bath. 

7th. If sulphuric acid be used for the 
anti-chlorine bath, use extra care to thor- 
oughly rinse in running water from this bath, 
and then give 

8th. A bath of soap, including 1 pound 
sal soda to 100 pounds of goods. 

9h. If B. & L. Anti-Chlorine be used for 
the anti-chlorine bath, rinse in a bath of cold 
or warm water, using bluing in this bath, no 
soap bath being necessary, but if an extra 
soft feel is desired, give goods an after bath 
containing 2 pounds of pure soluble oil for 
100 pounds of goods. Bath to be at temper- 
ature of about 130 deg. F. 
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Fast Colors for Loose Cotton. 

Of the many new inventions pertaining to 
the art of dyeing, none has been found of 
such intrinsic value to the dyer of loose 
cotton as the introduction of the Diamine 
and Immedial colors, on account of their 
peculiar adaptability for coloring raw stock. 

For reasons of economy, it has always 
been found advantageous to the cotton manu- 
facturer to conduct the dyeing process while 
the material is still in the raw state. 

Before the Diamine and Immedial colors 
were placed upon the market, much diffi- 
culty was experienced in the dyehouse and 
the spinning department in securing fast 
colors on raw stock, the reason being that 
the various dyestuffs then available had the 
disadvantage of requiring complicated and 
intricate dyeing processes, which oftentimes 
resulted in leaving impurities upon the fibre. 
To illustrate: To produce blue shades, basic 
blues were generally employed on a tannin 
mordant, with, as a rule, very unsatisfactory 
results; the shades were uneven and the fibre 
harsh, and, in consequence, the cotton spun 
badly. Other shades were dyed with Log- 
wood, Cutch, Indigo and similar natural 
coloring matters, and these products not only 
possessed the disadvantage found in the use 
of the basic colors, but they also emitted a 
dust during the carding and spinning pro- 
cess which damaged the machinery. 

The Diamine and Immedial colors possess 
properties which, prior to their introduction, 
could not be found combined in a single class 
of products, viz. : 

(1) Simplicity in dyeing, the process be- 
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Continuous improvement is the rule by which we foster trade, and inspection of the above illus- 
tration will reveal matters of considerable interest to those who follow the art of weaving. We also 
manufacture other lines of Cotton Machinery, and are glad to correspond with interested parties. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


Southern Agent, 


J. D. CLOUDMAN, Atlanta, Ca. 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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cs ices “PME? KNIT RIBBED GOODS 
IS BY THE USE OF OUR— 


HIGH SPEED MACHINES. 


Blankets, Skirts 


OR 
Any Cotton Goods 
REQUIRING A 
Useful and Ornamental 
FINISH 


Should be Finished by Some —— 
of Our Various 
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Send for re and Samples, stating kind of 














| — - MACHINES. nak pte 
iI THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY. 
etree, HARTFORD, CONN. ree Denes. 













Wildman Mig, Co., Norristown, Pa 
RIB KNITTING MACHINERY, AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN. 





Se se se Se sese sesese Se! 
U When at the Exposition, 5 


| 
DON'T FAIL TO SEE THE 


LAGONOA RESEATING MACHINE i 


At Our Exhibit in Steam, Gas and Fuels Buildings 
















NO. 8 CLEANER, (Patented) 









It is used on Boilers there. One man six (6) hours with 
the Maohine doing work which without it required four (4) 


men four (4) days. That’s a big saving and you can make 
it with a small investment. 5 








Look too at our TUBE CLEANERS, TUBE CUTTERS 
and DAMPER REGULATORS. They’re also at work 


there. 










’ LT 
For all classes of Ribbed Hosier oo 1 Underwear, Combination Suits, 
on » Ete 


THE LACONDA MFC. CO.., Springfield, 0. 
Established eee ooee MR he La cheb Production. | Best Quality Fabric. & 
Fall Particalars, Sicanaipaanan ice aenten veaied upon Application. asSaseSesasasesaseaseSe 
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ing a one-dip method, very simple in its 
operation and generally known. 

(2) For the Diamines, good fastness in 
every respect, and for the Immedials, un- 
surpassed fastness to washing and light. 

(3) Perfect preservation of the spinning 
qualities of the cotton fibre, resulting in less 
waste in the carding and less breakage in the 
spinning process. As the Diamine and Im- 
medial colors are perfectly clean and fast to 
rubbing and as the fibre which has been 
dyed with them remains in its natural soft 
condition, the spinner is enabled to produce 
yarn of the very finest counts. 

The number of shades which can be ob- 
tained with both kinds of colors is almost 
unlimited. Any one interested is. invited 
to apply for shade cards to the Cassella Color 
Company. 





Ludwig ct Co. 

The well known consulting engineers, 
Messrs. Ludwig & Co., of Atlanta, have re- 
cently issued a circular letter to owners of 
power plants and to prospective investors in 
manufacturing enterprises. This letter goes 
into detail, showing just what they propose 
to do for their clients, and it is here repro- 
duced : 

In our capacity as consulting engineers we 
have had and have exceptional opportunities 
to look into and study the influence of physi- 
cal as well as purely technical conditions on 
the economical operation of manufacturing 
and other plants producing and using motive 
power. 
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We find that owners, managers, superin- 
tendents of such plants generally welcome a 
man with whom they can seriously. discuss 
technical matters in general, as well as those 
of special interest to them. It affords us 
genuine pleasure to refer to the many cour- 
tesies received, and to have the appreciation 
shown us for any suggestions or advice we 
may be able to offer. In fact, it is mostly at 
the instigation of some of our client friends 
that we have decided to extend our business 
in a new direction, which we hope will meet 
with general approval, and to the success of 
which we shall turn our best efforts. 

We propose to visit the plants with which 
we have made arrangements at regular inter- 
vals, thoroughly studying the conditions un- 
der which they are operated. We shall care- 
fully note and consider at each visit any 
changes in these conditions with regard to 
their influence on efficiency and economy. 

We propose to make tests as to the effici- 
ency of machinery and apparatus in use, and 
as to power utilized and going to waste. 

We propose to find out the real cause of 
deficiencies and to point out the remedy. 

We propose to discuss with you, or your 
representative, plans for saving or increase 
in power, the question of possible, real econ- 
omies, extension or reconstruction of plant, 
and, if so desired, will furnish plans, esti- 
mates of cost and calculations as to the re- 
sults to be expected from such changes. 

We can give you reliable information in 
regard to the different types of steam tur- 
bines, engines, electrical machinery, power 
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transmission, compressed air and other ma- 
chinery and apparatus. 

We can post you as to the actual value of 
a water power, on the use of superheated 
steam, economizers, mechanical stokers, con- 
densers, cooling racks or towers and other 
devices, and whether the actual results ob- 
tainable with either or any of them would 
justify their addition to your plant. 

We are familiar with the various systems 
of electrical transmission and distribution 
end with the numerous problems which pre- 
sent themselves in the application of elec- 
tricity to modern industrial establishments, 
as well as municipal and private lighting sys- 
tems. 

We will give you impartial advice in the 
selection of machinery, recommending only 
what we consider best suited w existing con- 
ditions. 

In this connection we beg to state that we 
are absolutely independent of any manufac- 
turing concern or their agents, and therefore 
not influenced in any way. Your interest is 
ours, and our main object is to justify your 
confidence and to maintain our reputation. 
We also wish to mention that in case of im- 
portant alterations or additions we feel jus- 
tified in recommending, we are perfectly will- 
ing to guarantee results by making our re- 
muneration in a measure dependent on same. 

The regular inspection of the different 
plants will be made by us personally as far 
as possible, or by perfectly reliable and com- 
petent employees under strict personal con- 
trol. 








NYE TREDICK CO. 


Manufacturers of 


CIRCULAR RIB 


MACHINERY 


—_FOR— 


and Hosiery. 





Office and Show Rooms: 
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We can furnish the best of references as 


to competence, reliability and discretion, and | 
are confident that you will not regret giving 
the system we are introducing a fair trial. | 
Should you decide to do so, we beg you to 


inform us at your earliest convenience, as we | 


intend to begin work without delay. 





An Ideal Motor Application to a 


Swing Saw. 

A very desirable location for a driving 
motor was secured in the swing saw outfit 
shown in the accompanying illustration by 
slightly modifying the yoke casting of a 
standard swing saw built by M. B. Tidey, of 
Newark, N. J. 

The motor, as shown, mounted above and 
attached to the frame, with which it swings, 
is of the Form 1 semi-enclosed, shunt wound 
type, manufactured by the Crocker-Wheeler 
Company, Ampere, N. J. When run at full 
speed, 1170 r. p. m., 4 H. P. is developed by 
the motor which drives the 18-inch saw, 
through a belt connection, at approximately 


2500 r. p.m. The motor is mounted so that 





Tidey Swing Saw. Driven 
bya 3H. P. C-W Motor. 


its centre of gravity is one inch forward of 
the centre line of the trunnious on which 
the frame swings. The result is that when 
not in use the saw swings back out of the 
way, thus eliminating the use of the custom- 
ary counterweight. 

In the half-tone the frame is shown held 
in working position so as to give full view 
of the saw, but ordinarily, when not in use, 
it swings back, clear of the table, against a 
stop. 

The bench, only part of which is seen in 
the cut, is of hard wood supported at the 
ends by cast iron legs and at the centre by 
a bracket. It is graduated in inches and has 
two adjustable stops to facilitate the cutting 
of lengths in duplicate. 

The equipment, controlled by a_ starter 
shown mounted on the right hand upright, 
at the operator’s constant command, makes 
a very compact and convenient unit. 

CROCKER-WHEELER CO., 
Ampere, N. J. 
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BRANSON MACHINE COMPANY 
PIONEER BUILDERS OF 


.»» Knitting Machinery... 


FOR MAKING SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 





504-6-8 N. AMERICAN STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 


£@-WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND ESTIMATE. 











McDaniel Steam Traps 


> Always have a Water Seal over the valve and never blow 
steam; neither do they back up water. 


‘Reducing Valves, Exhaust Pipe Heads, Ejectors, Relief 
Valves, Grease Extractors, Steam Separators, etc. 


Watson & McDaniel Company, Manufacturers, 


149 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for 1902 Catalogue. For sale by the Jobbing Trade. 


NORTH GERIMAN LLOYD. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR TWIN-SCREW STEAMERS, 
‘*Neckar,’’ ‘‘Main,’’ “‘Rhein,’’ of 10,000 tons. 


‘*Koln,”’ ‘“*‘Chemnitz,’’ ‘“‘Brandenburg,’’ of 8,000 tons. 
‘‘Cassel,” ‘“‘Breslau,’’ of 8,000 tons, 


























| Sail Regularly every Wednesday at 2 P. M. from 


BALTIMORE to BREMEN. 


SECOND CABIN PASSAGE $50.00 and Upwards. 


Freight at lowest current rates to Bremen, Hamburg, Antwerp, to all ports in the Baltic and 
Mediterranean, in India, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, ete. 
Ask your railway freight agent for through freight rates. 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents, 


419 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 





WILFRED WELLS, 


—Sole Manufacturer of the— 


... WILFRED WELLS HOSIERY STAMP... 


Patented Jan. 7, 1896. The Only Perfect Stamp for Hosiery and all Woven Fabrics. 
505 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CEORCIA, ATLANTA. 


Georgia School of Technology. 


Advanced courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil and Textile 
Engineering Chemistry. Extensive and new equipment of shops, 


mill, laboratories, ete. Cost nominal. For illustrated catalogue, 


Address 
LYMAN HALL, President. 
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Elliott Addressing 
Machines 








2000 Addresses per Hour 





Adopted by the United States 
Government, Principal Rail- § | 
roads, Steamship Lines, Insur- §f | 
ance Companies, Banks, Pub- 


Laundries, 


lishers, Printers, 


Lodges, Associations and thou- 
sands of Jobbers and Retailers 


in all lines of trade. 


Stencil Cards of various colors are 
used for classifying different lists, 
giving a complete CARD CATA- 
LOGUE of the mailing list. 


Write for circular 22 and state 
size of list, 





Elliott Addressing | 
Machine Co., 


95 Purchase St. BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK—309 Broadway. 


PHILADELPHIA- 
1039 R. E. Trust 
Building. 
CHICAGO— 


964 Monadnock Bik. 
ST. LOUIS— 
516 Holland Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO-- 
303 California St. 
ATR ARR EE 





| liss engine. 


| effecting great economy in operation. 


| lotte (N. C.) repair shops 
| equipment there is great activity under man- 
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The Eureka Fire Hose Co., New York 
City, desires us to “head off” a canard that 
is going the rounds of rumor mongers rela- 
tive to a change in the agency of the com- 
pany at Chicago, and to state that Messrs. 
W. H. Salisbury & Co., who have handled 
the product of the Eureka Fire Hose Co. for 
so many years with marked success, will con- 
tinue to be their only representatives at Chi- 


| eago, and it is furthemore hoped will re- 


main indefinitely in control, thus adding to 
a long term of service that has been charac- 
terized by the highest degree of business tact 
and integrity. 





Corliss Engines for Cotton Gins. 
The Gloster Oil Works, of Gloster, Miss., 


_had their four stand gin destroyed by fire on 


the 21st of October. By October 28 they had 
placed contracts for eight Murray gins with 
the Murray Company, of Dallas, Texas, and 
with the Southern Engine and Boiler Works, 
of Jackson, Tenn., for a 14x30 Southern Cor- 
Their boiler plant and oil mill 
were uninjured by the fire. They will be 
ready to gin cotton again within three weeks 


| from the date of the fire. 


The use of a Corliss engine for the gin, 


" - 5 
| while not the most common practice, is the 


best for gins of that size, and is a point well 


| worth the consideration of other gin owners. 





Big Electric Wiring Contract. 


The Dan River Power & Manufacturing 
Co., Danville, Va., has awarded contract to 


| the Standard Electric Co., of Norfolk, Va., 


at about $10,000 for wiring up its new mills 
for incandeseent lighting. This company is 
a $2,500,000 enterprise, developing 6,000- 
horse power on the Dan river. The Standard 


| Electric Co. has just completed the installa- 


tion of the electrical machinery and equip- 
ment for power of the Dan river plant, and 
the above is for the lighting of the mills. 
The machines in the mills are driven by mo- 
tors, so that when one machine is stopped 
the balance of the machinery goes on, thus 
The 
Standard Company is also pushing the work 
on the street railway of the Norfolk City & 
Suburban Railroad, which is to develop the 


| Norfolk Highlands, one of the prettiest resi- 
| dential sections in that section. 


The equip- 
ment will be high-grade and first-class, and a 
fast schedule will be maintained when the 
road is completed. At the Standard’s Char- 
for electrical 


agement of H. D. Winn, district superintend- 


| ent of construction. 


Cross Engine and Producers for 
Cotton. 


The Power and Mining Machinery Co., of 
New York, has closed a contract with James 
KE. Hooper, of Baltimore, for a 25x30 two- 
cylinder engine and two No. 8 suction pro- 
ducers, the plant to be installed in his new 
cotton mill. 
have three rope pulleys for driving to the 
floors of the mill, and the shaft will be ex- 


| tended for a flanged coupling, so that another 


25x30 two-cylinder engine can be installed 
at a later date, it being Mr. Hooper’s inten- 
tion to double the mill after the first half 
is in operation. This is believed by the con- 
tractors to be the first installation for cotton 
mill work. The order was obtained after a 


The engine as installed will ° 


Ir 11 







Chas. C. Pierson, of Ga- 
lena, Kan., says P. P. P. 
saves him work and 
trouble because it lasts so 
long 





Saves 
Work. 














Chas. M. Johnson, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., says P. 
P. P. proved a great econ- 
omizer in steam. 













J.M. Smith, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., says P. P. P. 
saved $95 a year in the 
cost of packing. 





Saves 
Packing. 














C. A. Clark, of New 
York City, says P. P. P. 
produces little or no fric- 
tion and does not cut the 
rod. 






Write today for photographic copies of 
the letters of engineers mentioned above. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER CO., 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 















The Underwood Typewriter. 


VISIBLE WRITINC. 





Actual Advantages. 


TABULATINC RAPIDITY 


Accomplished absolutely and practically, jump- 
ing the carriage to any desired position quickly 
and positively. 


BILLINC SPEED 


Opening a new field of usefulness for the type- 
writer. The combination of the tabulating de- 
vice and visible writing insuring the same sav- 
ing of time in billing as the original typewriter 
effected in correspondence. Send for catalogue. 


_ UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., 


Equitable Building, 
| ATLANTA, <- GA, 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. THE FRANK B. COMINS, Treas. 
Towsley “ NON-BREAKABLE” gir ; : 
TRUCKS" area || American [loistening Co. 
Equitable Building, - BOSTON, MASS. 


Received the Highest Award on recommen- 
dation of the Franklin Institute for 


“‘Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 


Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers in the world. The last twenty 
years receiving the Highest Awards in this country and Europe for its 
Air-Muistening System. Eight Gold Medals and others. se wt 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening ” *” 
And Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 


The onlySystem adopted in the Textile Schools. Write for Booklet “T’’ on Humidification. 
Legal Proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


Jd. 8. Cothran, Southern Representative, Empire at Atlanta, Ca. 


The Denn Warping Machinery. Globe Machine & Foundry Co., 








No 12.—Platform 24x48 in. Ends 24x30 in., wood work 
ofbard maple. Iron work all malleable, except centre 
wheels. All trucks shipped K. D. flat at lowest rate. 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction guaranteed. 


John T. Towsley Mfg. Co., 
1075-10838 Evans $t., Cincinnati, O. 


: 
———— 











PME +. aceemamiammiamae LINKING 100 to 3,200 
| JOS. HANSON, sacuse WARPER Ends. successor To Globe Machine Works, 
| Dealer in Mew and Second-Hand ELECTRICAL STOP-MOTIONS Church, Lackawana and Ruan Sts., 


APPLIED TO ALL CREELS. Frankford, - - Philadelphia, Pa 





Textile, Dye House 
% Laundry [lachinery. | 


179 W. Lehigh Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EY THE PARK MANUFACTURING C(I 
BICHARLOTTE. N.C. f= ER, = 


PATENTS, *szzzs'exext= if 3) VE NO) SAS 


VARIABLE STROKE BELT: ROWER™ BOILER= FEED. 


Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. ¢ 5 
We have had considerable experience with cotton ma- + UMP. PS* 4 NU aid E AT E RS: 


chinery, both for the fleld and factory. 








Patents Seccred and Trademarks Registered. 
Booklet «.f 'ustructions free on application. 
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THE CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY, 


BIRMINCHAM, ALABAMA. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ca., Memphis, Tenn., Dallas, Texas. 


i HICH CRADE 


i LINTERS WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDERS. 
LINTER BALINC PRESSES. 


Though we have been making linters for only four seasons, our machiues are 
now being used in nearly 200 oil mills. 


































Continental Linter, Automatic Feeder and Condense, 


FACTORIES: Birmingham, Ala.; Avondale, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.. Dallas, Tex.; Prattviile, Ala.; Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE LINTERS ARE MADE AT OUR BRIDCEWATER FACTORY. 
WE ALSO MAKE THE FAMOUS 


MUNCER, EACLE, PRATT, WINSHIP and SMITH 


Cotton Gin Machinery, 


We also sell everything necessary to complete a modern Ginning Outfit and 
» furnish our customers with full detailed plans and material bills for construc- 
tion of necessary house for our plants without extra charge. 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUE. 
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very thorough investigation vn the part of 
Mr. Hooper and his engineer, C. C. Hedrick, 
of the Lowell (Mass.) Machine Shop. Mr. 
Hooper’s original plan was to install a steam 
turbine and electric drive. 


For Governing Pipes. 


How to reduce expenses and make money 
is just what most people in business are 
always trying to. discover. In plants where 
power plants are used one way- is to save 
steam, time, fuel, boilers and pipes, and one 
of the ways of doing this is by using only 
such pipe covering as will give the results 
aimed at. The Southern Pipe Covering Co., 
of Richmond, Va., offers asbestos-cement sec- 
tional covering for high-pressure steam pipes, 
asbestos,-magnesia molded block covering for 
steam boilers, etc., and other products of a 
kindred character, which it has supplied in 
large quantities (to the great satisfaction 
of buyers) during the past several years. 
The company is now issuing an illustrated 
leaflet calling attention to its specialties. 





Cotton Chats for October. 


The labor cost of production in manufac- 
interesting address delivered at the meeting 
turing cotton goods was the subject of an 
of the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association last month. This address re- 
ferred to the cost of weaving as compared 














* All About Cation ” 


As an Article of Commerce. 
Its Cultivation and Preparation for the Market. 
Historical—Statistical— Descriptive. 
The Standard Authority on Cotton. 
Everybody should read this wonderful little book. 

SENT FREE AND POST PAID TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD ON REQUEST TO 


11 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 











Farbeniabriken Of Flberield Co... 


40 Stone Street, NEW YORK. 


Boston. 





"none Katigen Indigo (Patented) | 


Chicago. Charlotte, N. C. 














with the other processes in milling, and it 
has been given considerable space, with ac- 
companying supplementary remarks by the 
Draper Company, of Hopedale, Mass., in 
Cotton Chats for October. This company 
especially points to the results in lower cost 
of production by the use of the celebrated 
Northrop loom, and every cotton manufac- 
turer should be acquainted with the facts. 
Textile machinery at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion is also given attention. The Draper 
Company also announces that it will supply 
binders for Cotton Chats to those who will 


request same by writing direct to the home 
office at Hopedale. 





D. James Winn, superintendent of the 
Sumter Cotton Mills, at Sumter, 8. C., 
has signed a three years’ lease of that 
plant, and will continue to operate its 
510 spindles on the productions of yarns. 


Mr. Oscar Heineman, Chicago, IIl., 
(silk manufacturers) has adopted the 
American Moistening Company’s system 
of humidification. 








IT'S OUT! Revised to 1903 





LIVERPOOL. 


ENGLAND 


Send in the NAMES and ADDRESSES of your FRIENDS to whom you wish a copy 
sent AT ONCE before the Edition is exhausted. 
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' CARY’S BALE BAND AND PATENT BUCKLES. 


WE WANT YOUR 
OPINION. 





! THOSE WHO HAVE 
: TRIED THEM SAY 
THEY ARE THE 


..BEST... 
CARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 19 and 21 Roosevelt Street, NEW YORK. 


~~. 4 _ 4 =z 


q 


SAMPLES SENT FOR 
TRIAL. 
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PAY ENVELOPES The Strongest, Cheapest and Best Colored Chalk Crayons 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS, 


H oLU ; CH PULLEY rrevent mixing numbers, and discover imperfect work. 
r @] on I Ss. They contain nv oilor wax. FIFTEEN SHADES. Send 


for circular containing samples, prices, etc. 


A = ' Original Manufacturers, 
ene LOWELL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 





OPEN SIDE, OPEN END, PLAIN 
OR PRINTED, ANY QUANTITY. 
SEND US SAMPLE OF WHAT 
YOU ARE USING, STATING THE 
QUANTITY WANTED. . 

WE WILL QUOTE YOU THE 
LOWEST PRICES. ‘ 


Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., 


Manufacturers of all Sizes and Grades of | 
Machine and Hand Folded Envelopes. 








COTTON STENCILS, 


ink and Brushes. 


Rubber Stamps, 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 























84-86 White Street, 632 8S. 6th Street, yy! ° 
NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS. Li Atlanta Stamp and Stencil Works, 
28 East Lake Street, M. F. WILLIAMS MFC. CO., 31s. Broad st,. Atlanta, Ga. phones 519. 
CHICAGO. 9th and Montgomery Sts., ee 
Write to Nearest Factory. ST. LOUIS. MO. 
y: GENERAL SALES OFFICE GYPRES w A T E R 
i 225 Dearborn Street, : Chicago, Ills. TANKS. 
Westport Manufacturing Co. WESTE “et sees PACIFIC OFFICE . Best in Fe Aged Me pooh ow cae 
} Write for delivered pri 
P. 0. Address, Fali River—Mills at Westport, Mass. 42 Steuart Street, : San Francisco, Cal. | H. F. LEWIS & CO., aiatted. 
mawernerenmme on New Or'eans, La. 316 Baronne St. 
GEO. D. WETHERILL & 60., Inc. 
Carpet Warps, Wrapping Twine PH Improved Quick = Easy Rising. 
Batt db Wicki ILADELPHIA. STEAM, ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER 
aus an amp cking Just Received an Order for 
DEALERS IN Ss | 
Atlas Ready Mixed Paint LEVATO RS. 
COTTON WASTE OF ALL KINDS To paint a whole mill town—900 build- HATCH CATES 
is dil ium iieiins om ing —houses, churches, schools, town AND DUMB WAITERS. 
hall, ete. Send for Circular. 
Peeler and Egyptian Comber Waste (4 FULL CAR LOADS) KIMBALL BROS. CO., 
— also — Largest order ever given by a South- pis 2s wi sto ceaceaeamadaeoal 


- ern mill. era A | IRE RAILINC 


Peeler and American Card Waste | Ss + U oe =. L E S, and ORNAMENTAL WIRE WORKS. 
DUFUR & COMPANY, 


Baltimore, Md, 


FOR SPINNING PURPOSES. 
311 N. Howard 8t., - 
George W. Lewis Wire Railings for Cemeteries, Lawnr, 
Gardens and Balconies. ¢ fice and Bank 
rilies. Counter Railings, Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, 


Willlam C. Trafford 
Of Every Description for . 5 
Andrew R. Trafford Window Guards, Tree Guards. Sand and Coal Screens, 
Wire Cloths. Seives,enders, Wire Chairs, Settees, ete 


mast. Stine: See Cotton and Woelen Mills. 
BOl LERS cacthas. 


END IN YOUR SUBSCRIP- AMERICAN ‘SUPE PPLY CO, Tanks, Stacks, Stand Pipes and Sheet Iron 
. or aftin, eys, Gearing, xes. 
TION TO COTTON TO- il- i3 Eddy St. Providence, R. lL. Bongsce, ote. -« \ greneeas Cast every 


DAY. $2.00 A YEAR. # #1 | x 2 our prices on Spools and Twister Bob- | BOMBARD IRON WORKS & SUPPLY CO., 
| bing will interest you. AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 
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Another Scheme to Gather Cot- 
ton. 


At Mangum, I. T., where the cotton 
crop of his neighbors was unpicked and 
uncared for, the fleecy staple on the 
farm of E. C. Stockton was being piled 
high in his warehouse and held by him 
for a 12-cent market. 

Stockton owns a plantation in Greer 
county. There is always a scarcity of 
labor at cotton picking time, because the 
residents will not permit a negro to re- 
main over night within the county bord- 
ers. Until 1895 this county was a part 
of Texas, but in that year the United 
States Supreme Coert held that Greer 
county was a part of the former Coman- 
che-Kiowa Indian reservation, us out- 
lined in their treaty with the govern- 
ment, and therefore a part of Oklahoma. 

Stockton was in Erick looking for 
hands while a dozen other planters were 
ona similar mission. Stockton is a dea- 
con in the Baptist church and happened 
to meet the superintendent of the Sun- 
day school. The latter remarked that 
he was trying to raise money for achurch 
library. Before Stockton and the super. 
intendent had parted company arrange- 
ments had been made for the entire 
Sunday school to give a benefit cotton 
picking on the Stockton farm the next 
two days. Before he had left town 
Stockton had given a two days’ benefit 
picking to the Methodists, who wanted 
money for new carpets; two days to the 
Presbyterians who needed new church 
furniture for the parsonage; two days 
to the Catholics to replenish a mission 
fund, and closed a deal with the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union and Loyal 
Temperance Legion for three days’ pick- 
ing to aid the temperance campaign 
held in that county. . 

The next morning fifty-six members of 
the Baptist Sunday-scbool, big and little, 
old and young, donned pick sacks and 
sallied forth to the Stockton farm. 
They were paid the prevailing price, 
(75 cents for a hundred pounds) and by 
night had picked 3,644 pounds. The 
proceeds of the day’s work went a long 
way toward buying the needed library. 
Several other members of the school 
joined the army of pickers the next 
day and 6,000 pounds were picked. 

All denominations kept their dates 
with Stockton, who provided liberal 
meals and sleeping accommodations for 
the party. He states that the picking, 
taking into consideration the feeding 
and housing of the church delegations, 
cost him less than experienced negro 
pickers. He was able to geta few Mex- 
icans to work in a separate part of the 
field from the church pickers, and by 
the time the contracts with the church 
and temperance people expired he had 
his entire crop housed. 


Early Cotton Spinning. 


I. L. Watkins, expert of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, thus describes a 
machine invented by a Tennessean and 
in use in 1828: 

‘Tt was 4 feet high, 34 feet long and 
2 feet wide. At one end there was a 
gin of six saws and at the other as many 
spindles with a spool on each to receive 
the spun yarn, and in the center were 












COTTON 


placed two cylinderical cards as near 
each other as possible without touching. 
The seed cotton being put into the gin 
the handle of the machine was turned 
by the spinner until the spools were 
tilled, care being taken meanwhile to 
mend the broken threads. A woman 
could spin five times as much yarn as 
with the common wheel and cards. The 
number of spindles could be increased 
to any desired number, but six were 
most commonly inuse. As the machines 
cost only twenty dollars per spindle, 
they were in the reach of all classes. 
General Jackson used one of them at 
the Hermitage, and with it clothed his 
family and servants ” 





Laurens, S§. C. 


N. B. Dial, of Laurens, S. C , presi- 
dent of the Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
Company, at that place. was in Charles- 
ton, S. C., recently, and said in regard 
to his mill: ‘‘Trains are now in opera- 
tion on the new spur connecting the 
mill plant and village and the Columbia 
& Greenville branch of the Southern 
railway. The spur is four miles long. 
The new mill is about finished and the 
dam and powcr plant have about been 
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completed. The water power converted 
into electricity will provide a minimum 
of 4,000 horse-power, sufticient to op- 
erate 150,000 spindles. The cost of this 
power plant was only $40 per horse- 
power. The present mill building will 
accommodate 50,000 spindles, but we 
shall only install 25,000 at this time. 
These have already been purchased. 
The mill will make print cloths. 

‘*The foundation of our mill is located 
on a plateau 100 feet above the bed of 
the river and half a mile distant. The 
mill is to be run by electricity—not di- 
rectly by water-power. 

‘The people of my county have made 
good crops. While the cotton opened 
rapidly during the dry weather there 
was still a good deal in the fields after 
the first of November. The farmers 
generally are very prosperous.” 


Death of Well-Hnown Mill Man. 


Many people identified with the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry in the South 
will learn with sincere sorrow of the 
death of Mr Louis D. Duval at his home 
in Henrietta, N. C., on Monday night 
of this week. About a year ago Mr. 





PER CENT. 


OFF Your Coal Bills. 


Remove friction from your engine and pump 


rods, and you will save fully 5 per cent. in in- 


service. 


carries such 


in first cost. 


their low price. 


Spencer Damper Regulator 


a large saving in fuel. 


“EUREHA” 
PACKING 


in addition, shows a big saving 


Your engine is probably cheating you. 
Keep the Aalves adjusted properly with a 
ROBERTSON-THOMPSON INDICA- 
TOR and secure another satisfactory saving. It 
will soon earn its moderate cost. 


A VICTOR REDUCING WHEEL and 
WILLIS PLANIMETER are labor-sav- 


ing devices of great importance as compared to 


Limited Power and poor service from your lubri- 
cating oil follow where Wes steam is worked. 
Correct this trouble with a Hine Eliminator. A 


gases, hold boiler pressure at any point and show 


GET OUR CATALOG. 


Jas. L. Robertson & Sons, 


creased power, care of rods and better 


a guarantee, and 











will consume waste 










204 Fulton St., 


NEW YORK. 
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BOX STRAPPING AND FASTENERS of all kinds. 


STEEL and WIRE BOX STRAPS, Fiat, Plain, BOX CORNER FASTENERS, 6, 8 or 10 prongs, 
different lengths and widths. LEAD CORDING 


Embossed or Twisted, with or without nail holes, SEALS for CIGAR CASES. Security Seals for 
IN ALL WIDTHS and GAUGES. Liquor Cases. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
336-342 E. 38th St., | 


SE a eee iain METAL STRAP 00, New York,U.S.A. : 


Discounts and Samples 
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TA N K S A N D T O W EF fe S The 8S. Blaisdell, Jr., Company. 


FOR RAILROADS, CORPORATIONS OR PRIVATE use. | Ailiericall Long Staple a Specialty. 


| Wastes of all grades purchase 1 


Pumping Machinery. | from mills on yearly contracts. Chicopee, Mass. 
TWEEDDALE WATER SOFTENING SYSTEM J. K. SHRYOCK, 


Heeps Boilers Free from Scale and Reduces Your Fuel Bill. 19 South 7th Street, 


U. S. Wind Engine and Pump Company, saa | 


MANUFACTURER OF 
50 Water Street, Batavia, III. 








Paper | 
Cloth 
Boards 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


LOUIS JAECK, ANILINES, DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS, 


Specialties for Dyeing Wool and 0 a yn and for Weighting aetna. Imported and Domestic Soap. All kinds of | 
Dressing and Finishing for ol, Cotton and Silk French Extracts and Dye Sticks a Specialty. Indigo | ° . 
Ex Leost t. Indigotine and Hematine Paste, Gall Extract. For Textile Mills. 


ae en i a, 


Office and Warehouse, 255, 257 Front Street. NEW YORK CITY. Works: BROOKLYN, N. Y 
a — _ All weights and sizes furnished by pam 


L$, Schofil’s | “Sop rie de eee. 
ons Co., eae 
MACON, GA. 
E. W. ALLEN & CO., 


Manufacturers of : 


High Preessure BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


Return Tubular MILL AND COTTON BUYERS’ 
Boilers | STATIONERY A SPECIALTY. 

High Grade 14-54 South Broad St. 
Stationary Steam ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand 
Pipes. 
Heavy Castings 


and Wrought 
Iron Work. 
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FIRE!—FIRE!/+—F IRE!!! 


THE BEST HIGH @RADE 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS. 


THE “UTICA” THE “CHILDS” 


is approved by Bostof Mfgs- is ineluded in the list of Ap- 
Mutual Fire Insurance Compa proved Extinguishers used by 
ny, also Mill and Factory Mu- the Nationa! Fire Protection 
tuals Association. 





Will instantly extinguish burning oily materials, Benzine, 
yasoline, Kerosene and Rubber Cement, that water will not stop— 
spreading it instead. 
SALESMEN WANTED. 


0. G CHILDS CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
. oe UTICA, N, Y, 
~~ see” “An Ounce of Preventative is worth a Pound of Cure. 
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Daval suffered a stroke of paralysis, 
since which time he had been in feeble 
health, He was 58 years of age, and 
was regarded as a man of high standing 
und efficiency in the cotton manufactur- 
ing business. 

Mr. Duval was a native of Georgia, 
where he spent his early manhood, and 
where he first became in the mill busi- 
ness. He was connected with several 
important manufacturing plants in that 
state and fora while was a member of 
the Georgia legislature. He was hon. 
ored by his brother legislators by being 
elevated to the position of speaker of the 
house of representative. 

About 12 or 15 years ago Mr. Duval 
removed to Concord, N. C., where for 
several years he was superintendent of 
the Cannon Mills. He left Concord to 
become superintendent of the Henrietta 
Mills, in which position, asin all others, 
he was eminently successful. He was 
held in high esteem by the officials of 
the corporation and his employes who 
worked under him, and much sorrow is 
felt over his death. 


Will Change. 

W. H. Rankin, who has for five years 
been the progressive and successful su- 
perintendent of the Eagle and Phenix 
Mills of Columbus, Ga., hus tendered his 
resignation to become effective Novem- 
ber 26th. 

He does this reluctantly, as similar 
opportunities previously have been de- 
clined. His resignation was reluctantly 
accepted by the president of that com- 
pany, as the relations have been so long 
mutually pleasant. 

But as the new position he will ac- 
cept, viz.: agent of the Boston Manu- 
facturing Company, of Waltham, Mass., 
is not only a considerable promotion in 
the office itself, but naturally carries 
with it material financial advantages. it 
was manifestly to his interest to make 
the change. 

He carries with him an enviable repu- 
tation, and leaves a record it will be dif- 
ficult for any successor to improve upon. 

It is gratifyng to note that Oscar S. 
Jordan, at present the assistant super- 
intendent of the Eagle and Phenix Mills, 
is directly in the line of promotion as 
superintendent. 

Robert Wilson, Sr., at present and 
for a long time in the past overseer of 
carding for the company, will probably 
be appointed assistant superintendent 
when that position becomes vacant by 
the promotion of the present incumbent. 


Cotton Picker is Successful. 


ALBANY, Ga., November 1.—A_ cotton 
picking machine has at last been invented 
and given a successful trial in the cotton 
fields near Albany. 

The machine is not entirely automatic, 
as the arms that carry the little wheels which 
gather in the fleecy staple must be directed 
by human hands in the open bolls. The arms 
carry a chain with hooked teeth, adjusted 
like the chain of a bicycle. When the ma- 
chine is in operation this chain revolves 
rapidly and the curved hooks gather up the 
staple the instant it touches the open boll 
and carries the cotton upward until it is 


flecked off into a receptacle, by a revolving 





brush. The machine carries four operators 
and a driver, for each of whom a comfortable 
seat is provided. There is no necessity for 
any bending or stooping on the part of the 
operative, and all he is required to do is to 
direct the well balanced and nicely adjusted 
arms of the machine. It is estimated that 
each arm should gather up wne boll per sec- 
ond, at a very slow rate of speed, making 480 
bolls per minute for the four operators, or 
28,800 per hour. As the bolls early in the 
season average 60 or 80 to the pound, one 
machine can pick from 3,600 to 4,800 pounds 
per day of ten hours. One of these machines 
with four boys and a driver can do the work 
of twenty average pickers. 
GEORGE A. LOWRY THE INVENTOR. 

The cotton picking machine, which has 
been the subject of experiments for the past 
three months in the cotton fields around Al- 
bany, is the invention of George A. Lowry, 
of Boston, the inventor of the Lowry round 
bale press for baling cotton. 

About the first of August he came to Al- 
bany bringing the crude model of his ma- 
chine with him. This has been changed and 
modified from time to time unti] the inventor 
has now secured a machine which, while yet 
far from perfect, is a decided improvement 
over the hand method of picking cotton, nat- 
urally more reliable and considerably cheap- 
er. The cost of picking this season’s cotton 
crop was about $100,000,000. 

Among those who witnessed the successful 
trial of the Lowry cotton picker here, were 
the following prominent visitors : 

J. F. O’Shaughnessy, of New York; S. H. 
Chisholm, of Cleveland, Ohio; R. H. Allen, 
of Memphis, representing Latham, Alexander 
& Co., of New York; Hon. John C. McDon- 
ald, of Waycross, Ga., and W. E. Kay, C. P. 
Goodyear, J. W. Bennett and Albert Vendig, 
of Brunswick. 

In speaking of the trials The Albany Her- 
ald says: 


“The editor of The Herald has seen the 
machine, and is sincerely of the opinion that 
Mr. Lowry has, in a measure, solved the 
great labor problem for the cotton planters 
of the South for harvesting the cotton crop.” 





SPARTANBURG, 8. C., NOV. 2.—The 
party of well known Northern capitalists and 
mill men who have been in the city since 
Monday afternoon, left last night, going to 
Pacolet. The personnel of the body included 
S. M. Milligan, J. D. Danielson, J. F. Hall, 
S. D. Brewster, E. M. Green, Peter Reed, 
W. W. Rice, T. S. Vanvalkenber, R. P. 
Snelling, Roland Hatch, T. H. Green and M. 
V. Richards, the latter being an official of 
the Southern railway, who is personally 
conducting the travelers over the route of his 
road. They left Washington over a week 
ago and have visited cotton mills in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bama, inspecting mill plants in which they 
are interested. Before returning they will 
visit Pacolet, Lockhart, Union and Columbia. 

The capitalists attended a meeting of the 
stockholders of the Whitney Manufacturing 
Company, held in the office of John B. Cleve- 
land, at which the affairs of the mill were 
discussed and reports of the officers submit- 
ted and found to be in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. A semi-annual dividend of three per 
cent. was declared and the following officers 
elected ; J. B. Cleveland, president and treas- 
urer; directors, L. P. Walker, J. H. Sloan, 
Dr. Jesse Cleveland, S. M. Milligan. Dur- 
ing their stay in the city the visitors were 
given a ride over the city, the trip being made 
in special cars of the electric company. 

As a result of the visit of the northern 
capitalists considerable money will be spent 
in the county in the development of the cot- 
ton mill business. Already plans have been 
formed to inerease Pacolet mills, but it has 
not been decided whether an additional plant 
will be erected or the present one enlarged. 
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CEO. W. CHAPIN, 


Successor to 


FLEMING & CHAPIN, 
229 & 231 Church St., 


FRANK B. BERLIN, DIRECT MILL ACENT. 


HOSIERY. Specialties | aitscs'iay tisss: 


ADVANCES MADE ON CONSIGNMENTS. 


Pr Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 
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Ta 
Braids, Threads 

Crochet Lace Edgings, 
Domets, Silesia. 


E. D. LORIMER & CO., 


COTTON YARNS 
MERCERIZED YARNS 
All Numbers For All Purposes, 


346 Broadway, New York. 


Cotton Yarns 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 











THE WILLIAM H. LORIMER’S SONS’ CO., 


—Manufacturers of— 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns for All Purposes. “errgrize"* 
Office and Works, Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 
o_——— PHILADELPHIA, 
posites License from the American Mercerizing Co. * a 








JAMES F. WHITE & CO., 


COUMISSION MERCHANT ; 


Cotton Yarns and Warps, Skeins, 
Chain i Beams, Cops and Cones 


4s to 1098 Si pein Sif Welghts and Widths, 


5424 56 Worth oe 223 Chestnut St 
New York. Philadeiphia. 


Phen Libkrean & (0, 


Successors to 


Buckingham, Paulson & Co., 
Commission Merchants . . 
Cotton Yarns 
Philadelphia. New York. hicago. 
E. A. [organ & Co., 


MILL AGENTS 
54-56 Franklin St., New York City. 


MILL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 





Representing Worsted, Woolen and Merino Spinners 


Mercerized Cotton a Specialty. 
Cotton Yarn Accounts Solicited. 


Wanted 


Accounts :— 


Coarse Yarns, Grain | 
Bags, Cotton Rope, Twines, | 


| 
| 
| 


Domestics, etc. 


McCORD CO., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 










WILLIAM D’OLIER & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON YARNS.---All Numbers for Knitting and Weaving 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Offices : Mariner and Merchants Building, Third and Chestnut Streets. 


A. D. SALKELD & BROTHER, 


With Freder’kVetor & Achelis. 


Southern Yarns a Specialty. 


66-72 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 





CATLIN & CO,, Bi onmus 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


_ COTTONS, COTTON AND WOOLEN YARNS. 











Manufacturers, Take Notice. 


A. BERKMAN, ....cotroxs,‘wootens’ ‘ano’ Wu. Enos... 


Remnants and Seconds a Specialty. Job Lots Bought for Spot Cash. 
4 Strawberry St., Philadelphia, Pa. Bell Phone, Market, 5-33 D. 
Also Jobs in Hesiery and Underwear. 




















J.H. ENGLISH & CO., wew'vor« cir’. 
COTTON YARNS. 


Accounts with Doull Miller Company.——— 















The JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS °° *“.dnkes’ 


OMBED AND CARDED. 
185 Summer St., (Brown Bidg.) Boston, Mass. 122 and 124 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, Pa 





ROBINSON-HUGHES CO., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


COTTON FABRICS, CORDACE. 


Sales Offices: 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


401 Granite Bidg., 4th and Market Sts 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 


Corner White and Church Streets. 
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Quotations 
on Cotton 
and Other 
Products. 

CROP MOVEMENT. 

1904. 1908. 1902. 

Total recceipts... 4,063,810 3 491,602 3,432,281 
Exports to— 

Great Britain. . 1,375,181 1,028,198 981,680 

France 317,859 343,961 256 ,402 

The Continent. .1,049,604 997,278 997 ,842 

Mexico & Japan 49,167 25,184 56,765 

Total exports. ..2,782,811 2,394,616 2,292,789 | 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
1904. 1903 1902. 
Vis sup (US & Eur)3,695.985 3,234,032 8.203.482 
Four days’ ree’pts 213,874 229,969 171,201 
Exports to— 

Great Britain 78,574 67 ,383 66,298 

France..... 15,463 21,789 12,000 

The Continent 82,959 80,883 40,867 

Mexico & Japan 3,250 1,644 2,800 
Total stock in N. 

Y.,run’i’geount 95,095 70,266 91,622 
Stock inall US$pr’s 951.048 867,710 957,780 
Certificates out’ng 65,418 45,782 55,783 
Stock in licensed 

warehouses..... 67,740 47 ,564 64 &36 


Cotton Yarn and Filling Warp. 

Cotton weaving yarns during the week have 
shown more or less strength, and on the whole 
we should say that the market has advanced 
about one-oighth of a cent over the prices of 
the previous week. The buying has not been 
active. as a rule, consumers taking supplies 
generally for their immediate needs. The ac- 
tions of the cotton market are being more 
readily understood by spinners, and they feel 
quite confident that there is little danger in the 
prices of the raw material going above any 


point that would endanger their trade for some | 


months tocome. The bear movemenl in cotton 
centres seems to be the ruling one at the pres- 


ent time, and spinners seem to believe that this | 


side of the market will hold sway. The cotton 
yarn market is well supplied with stock, but 
desirable yarns are not over plentiful. 


ed, and some business is being done in the same 
with the upholstery and carpet trades. Good 
eastern yarns above 30s find a ready market at 
our prices, the dress goods and the lace and the 
braid manufacturers being the largest takers. 
The outlook for future business is very en- 
eouraging. The upholstery mills are just en- 
tering upon the spring season, and as soop as 
their initial orders have been placed they will 
be in the market for much larger quantities of 
lew count southern than they are at the pres- 
ent time. The same can be said of the dress 
goods mills as well. 


Cotton Hosiery and Underwear Yarns. 


Cotton knitting yarns have received a fair 


business during the week,and in fact some 
houses report that business has somewhat im- 
proved from a week ago. There seems to bea 
tendency on the part of knitters to order ahead 
of their needs, which is a very strong indication 
that orders for goods have been coming in more 
readily of late. On hosiery yarns the bulk of 
the business that has taken place has been in 
low and medium southern yarns, but manu- 
facturers of high-grade hosiery are ordering 
more yarns than they have for some time. Un- 
derwear mills are fairly busy and more or less 
business is being done is the high-grade eastern 
yarns. 
than a week ago, but actual fluctuations are so 
mall that our prices are quoted as previously, 


There | 
are plenty of coarse southern yarns being offer- | 


Prices, on the whole, are a little firmer 


The Market Condition and Outlook of Cotton, 
Cotton Goods and Allied Products. 


W.H. Berry, Sr. G. G. SMITH. W.H. Berry, Jr. 


BERRY & SMITH, 
Commission Merchants and Mill Agents. 





JOS. J. De LONG, 


Wool Exchange Building, Ni. Y. 


Mercerized and 
Plain 
Cotton Yarn. 





Selling Direct 


| Hosiery, Knit Underwear, Sweaters. 


Mill Accounts and Correspondence Solicited. 


| 43 Leonard Street, . NEW YORK. 








Consignments Solicited. 





Chas. H. Jacobs, 
66-72 Leonard St., N. Y. 


frew"sesched GOttON Goods 


Bleached 
In 3-4, 7-8 and 4-4 widths for 
Best Jobbing and Manufacturing Trades. 


Liberal Advances Made. 


G.K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


68 Thomas Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Agents U. S. Cotton Duck Corporation. 


IM. R. Jacobs, 


Consignments Gray Cloths for above Solicited. 











56 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 
58 Bedtord Street, FALL RIVER, MASS. 





a Broker, Cotton Goods and Print Cloth. Te'ennore ........ 












Selling Agents for 


Eldredge, Lewis & Co. Cabot Manufacturing Co , Falic Co., 
Cc issi F it Mills, Shetucket Co. 
Dry Goods Merchants. Fisher ieidiahete Co., Bessemer City Cotton Milis. 
Victory Mills. 


927 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, : Pa. 


MORGAN & FRENCH, - 
Commission Merchants and Mill Agents. 


Grosvener Dale Co., 
D. E. Converse Co., 











Knit Good sAccounts Solicited. 





C. B, FARISH, Vice-Pres. Wm. R. WRIGHT, Sec’s. G. A. STAFFORD, Treas 


FARISH-STAFFORD COMPANY, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS. 


71 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


W. W. FARISH, Pres. 
/ 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE, Cotton Yarns 


Commission Merchant. of Every 
114 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. Description. 


mission 


Ss. Quilhot > Son, _ Merchants, 


Specialtiesin SQUtHern Cotton Yarns and Cotton Cloths. 
Amsterdam, N, Y, 


| Accounts and Consignments Solicited, 
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Theo. H. Strouse & Co., 





FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 











4s to 8s in skein 
103 hard in skein 
12s ha:d in skein 
l4s hard in skein 
16s hard in skein 
18s hard in skein 
20s hardia« skein 
228 hard in skein 
248 bara in skein 
263 hard in skein 
288 2-ply hard 
803 2-ply hard 
363 2 ply hard 
403 2-ply hard 


SOUTHERN COTTON FILLING YARN 


48 to 83, single filling 
10a single filling 
12s single filling 
14s single filling 
168 single filling 
203 single filling 
22s single filling 
264 single filling 
80s single filiing 


OFFICES: 


AMERICAN COTTON YARN EXCHANCE. 


7 Chauncy St., 
27 Chestnat St., Philadelphia. 


Boston. 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON YARNS FROM NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN MILLS. 


AMERICAN, EGYPTIAN, PERUVIAN AND SEA ISLANDS. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
PERCY H.de MAURIAC, Vice President. 














SOUTHERN TWO-PLY COTTON FILLING. 


16%4@17 





lj @ 
174@— 
174@18 
1844(@ 

19 @— 
19',@20 
194,(@20 
20 @21 
21Ka— 
22 @— 
22 @22% 
23 @ts6 
2549 @°6 


16'4(@— 
164(a— 
17 @— 
17',(@— 
18 @— 
18s',@'9 
18%4@19 
20 @21'4 
20 @— 


SOUTHERN FRAME SPUN COTTON HOSIERY YARNS 


TWO-PLY SOU tHERN WARPS. 





ON CONES 
64, 73 and 83 17 203 
03 and 10s 17% 22s 
lis “a 17% 263 
128 : 18 BOs 
148 «++» 18% 82s 
163 18% 40s 
188 19 50s 
88 & @16% 208 
108 16 @16% 223 
12s 18 @- 2is 
lis 18 @I1%*4 268 
16s 18 @I18% 30S 
18s 1s @18% 408 


YARN? ON CONES. 


68, 73 and &s 17% 

Ps and 10s 17% 225 
lls 17% 244 
124 17% Qos 
lis 18 303 
164 In'4 B24 
18s . 18% 404 

SINGLE SOUTHERN WARPS. 

83 17 20s 
104 17 223 
12s 17 2is 
DER. sence 17a 263 
Ifa l7‘,a Bus 
183 174@ 403 


is 


208.... 


19 @ 19%, 
19%4/a@20 
20% g@2t 
21 (@2z 
21}4(@22 
2454/25 
82 


19',@20 


..19%@2) 


2 @W0%s 
214,@— 
214,@22 
2 @27 
31 «a-_ 


why 

18 4(@ 
— Ve 
4 — 

19\4(a 

gt ys 

1954'@ 1954 
— * i 

1F54(@ 204 

21 @— 


24 @— 


1s',@19 
19 e— 
» @2l 

1 @u 
2 @3 
26 (@27 


Print Cloths Unchanged. 
Prices remain steady on print cloths through 


the sheer force of stock conditions. 


The market 


is bare of many fine yarn counts, and if this 
were not the case, prices, it is said, would sag, 


as very little business 


is 


now being done in 


these cloths. On wide goods, of course, yarn 
construction sales were made yesterday at full 
market value. The narrow odd cloths were in- 


active. 


Prices Current. 


Cotton, middling uplands, spot, N. Y. 
Print cloths, 29-in. standards.... : 


28-in., 64x60 


Gray cloth, 381-in. standards. 


Brown drills, standards 


Brown Eeenae. south, stand. 6% 
1 


3-yards 

4-yards, 56x60. . 
Denims, 9-ounces 
Tickings, 8-ounces 
Standard fancy prints. 


Standard staple ginghams 
Fine dress ginghams............ 


Kid finished cambricts 


9.90e 

@ 2 15-16 

@ 4 5-16 

@ 7 

(a 

@ 64 

@ 

@ 13 

(@ 

@. 

@ 

@ 10% 
B44 @ 8% 





PC innission G G 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 
BALTIMORE: 
Maryland National Bank Bldg. 


Southern Cotton Mill Products successfully placed with the Jobbing, Manufacturing, Con- 
verting and Export Trades. 


NEW YORK: 
69 Leonard Street. 











| MOELLER & LITTAUER, 
SILK, WORSTED, COTTON AND 
SUNooeN” 6 YARNS “mona 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. Mercerized, Turkey Red, 
Fine Cassed Yarns. 


Write for Prices. 109 CREENE STREET, NEW YORK. 


J. SPENCER TURNER COMPANY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


86-88 WORTH STREET. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS. PHILADELPHIA. LONDON. MANCHESTER. 











SMITH, HOGG & CO., 


Tremont and Suffolk Mills. Boott Cotton Mills. York Manufacturing Co. Everett Mills. 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills. Massachusetts Mills in Georgia. 


BOSTON, (44 Essex St. 115-117 Worth St., NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO, 237 Fifth Avenue. 


ENCOLLINE 


The new French Sizing imparts great strength to fabrics and makes 


















them very elastic, compact and smooth. Fine results obtained and very 
little cotton used. Adopted by all European cotton mills. Particularly 
recommended to manufacturers of unbleached muslin. Booklet free. 


J. A. del SOLAR, 
108 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

















| os we Secutoner. J. H. HULL. | Cc. L. JACKSON 
DICKSON & HULL, BANKER, 


Commission Merchants. 226-230 THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA. 


COTTON COODS. 
| 105 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. | Furnishes money to Manufacturing plants in need cf 
Jmp*ovements and additional working capital. 
Can offer Mills all cnepensedamgens goasnded by any first-class Stock and Bond Issues arranged for and financed, 
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SOUTHENN MILL STOCKS. 


BID. ASKED. 


Abbeville Cotton Mills (8. C.) 60 75 
Aiken Mfg. Co. (S. C.)............ 85 90 
Anderson Cetton Mills (8. C.)l.... 115 
Arkwright Mills (8. C.)....... 105 
Augusta Factory (Ga.)...... a 75 
Beltom Mills (S. C.)...... wis ade ee 2 
Brandon Mills (S. C ). shiv 102 
Bafiale Cotton Mills (S C.) i 921¢ 
Buffale Cotton Mills pf.. .. 96 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills (N. C ) . 122% 
Chadwick Mfg. Co. pf. (N. C.) 102 
Chiquola Mfg. Co. (8. C.) 95 
Clifton Mfg. Co. (8. C ) 85 95 
Clinton Cetton Mills (8S. C.)... 135 
Courtenay Mfg. Co. (3. C.).... 109 111 
Columbus Mfg. Co. (Ga.) 90 
Dallas Mfg. Co. (Ala)....... 79 8 
Darlington Mfg. Co. (8. C.) ee 9? 
Eagle & Phenix Mills (Ga.).... 106 
Easley Cotton Mills (S C.) 100 
Enoree Mfg. Co. (S.C.)........... 85 
Enoree Mfg, Co. pf. : HEE 100 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Ga. ) ao 80 
Exposition Cotton Mills (Ga ). 160 200 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. (S8.C.) 5646 
Gainesville Cotton Mills (Ga.) 70 
Graniteville Cotton Mills (Ga.)’... 120 130 
Greenwood Cotton Mills (8. C.).. 102 
Grendel Mills (S. C.)... 100 
Henrietta Mills (N.C.)......... 196 
King Mfg. Co., John P. (Ga.) 88 90 
Lancaster Cotton Mills (8. C.) 100 110 
Lancaster Cotton Mills (8. C.) pf 100 
Langley Mfg. Co. (8. CC)... 92 98 
Laurens Cotton Mills (8. C.) 171 
Limestone Millis (S. C.) ; 95 
Lockhart Mills (S. C.). 0 85 95 
Louise Mills (N. C.) hie ne . 98 
Louise Mills pf... ri hake 102 
Mills Mfg. Co. (8S. C ) 90 
Mills Mfg. Co. pf. 180 
Monarch C reietd. Mills % Cc <, 91 
Monaghan Mills (S. C. 98 103 
Newberry Cotton Milis (S. C.). 120 

Norris Cotton Mills (S. C) 105 
Orangeburg Mfg. Cs. (8. C ) pf. ; ‘ 100 
Orr Cotton Mills (S. C.) .. 9946 101 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. (8. C.) , se 101 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. pf...... 100 104 
Pelzer Mfg. Co. (S. 0.)............ 172 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. (S. C.) Sis sg ae Ig 
Poe Mfg., F. W. (S. C.) . 129 155 + 
Raleigh Cotton Mills (N. C.)...... 105 
Roanoke Mills (N.C.) 102 

Saxon Mills (S.C) : 100 105 
Sibley Mfg. Co. (Ga ) 60 6216 
Spartan Mills (S. C.) 132 140 
Tueapau Mills (S.C.) 145 
Union Cotton Mills (S. C.) 135 
Union Cotton Mills (S. C.) pf. 99 103 
Victor Mfg. Co. (S. C.) sascha 125 
Warren Mfg. Co. 99 lol 
Warren Mfg. Co. (S. C.) pf. 105 
Washington Mills (Va ) 20 
Washington Mills (Va.) pf. 96 
Whitney Mfg. Co. (S. C.) 104110 
Wilmington Cotton Mills(N. C.) pf. 100 
Woodrufi Cotton Mills (S C.) 97 100 


To Whom It May Concern. 


Our attention has been called td an article 
which has appeared in some of the journals 
regarding the injury to boiler tubes by the 
use of a certain type of tube cleaner. In 
order to correct any wrong impression on 
the subject, we wish to explain that we do 
not use in any of the cleaners which we manu- 
facture a blow of any kind in removing the 
scale, nor is steam used in driving them. The 
work is all done by means of cutter wheels 
and a circular motion is given to these wheels, 
which act upon the scale in a steady manner, 
grinding it away from the iron without doing 
any injury whatever, either by expanding or 
loosening the tubes. This we are prepared 
to guarantee in the strongest manner. 

Our machines have been in practical suc- 
cessful use for years in some of the largest 
plants in this and foreign countries, and this 
fact alone, we think, is sufficient testimony 
as to their unequaled merit, 











| PirTsBuRG, 718 Park Building. 








While the ar- | 
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Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
MANULACTURERS OF 


Elevating, Steel 


Conveying Buildings, 
And Power Towers, 
Transmission Tanks, 
Machinery Bridges. 





TWIN CITY CORLISS ENCINES, 


SIMPLE AND COMPOUND. COMPLETE POWER PLANTS. 


THE “LYCOMING’ ENGINE, 


RIGHT THROUGH THE VALLEY IRON 
CENTRE WORKS. 
BUILDERS, 


WILLIAMSPORT 
PENNA. 
U.S.A. 





The Railway Supply” & Manufacturing Co., 


‘MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton and Woolen Waste 


Boston, 27 Wormwood St. 


CHICAGO, 306 Gt. Northern. MINNEAPOLIS, 923 Guaranty Building. 


| New York, 159 Union Trust Bldg. DRESDEN, GERMANY, 57-11, Strehlenerstrasse. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
1234-1248 HARRISON AVENUE, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Valve of Real Value 


The Powell 


— Sa NE Se > 


WHITE STAR 


FOR CONTROLLING STEAM AND FLUIDS 
OF ALL KINDS, 








Its not only regrinding but the disk is 
reversible;(having 2 faces) and replace 
able at a small expense. 

Send for particulars to any Southern 
Jobbing Supply House. 


MANUPACTURED ONLY BY 


THe Wm. PoweLt Company, 
Cincinatti, Ohio, 








Sew pews 
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ticle in question does not in any way refer 
to such machines as we are building, but 
to another type altogether, we thought this 
simple statement on our part would avoid 
any wrong impression on the subject, and 
would explain the situation as far as our own 
machines are concerned. 

THE LAGONDA MFG. CO. 
Hydrulic Turbines and Govern- 
ors. 

The earlier forms of water-wheels were 
small, crude in form and easily constructed, 
but from time to time they have been im- 
proved and enlarged until they reached their 
present state of perfection. In Switzerland 
hydraulic engineers have had to contend with 
every variety of water-power from streams 
of copious flow, but trifling falls, to tiny 
mountain rivulets, which rivaled larger 
streams in power possibilities because of the 
great heights from whieh they came. Swiss 
engineers have therefore designed water- 
wheels requiring economical and effective 
units of many capacities and meeting many 
different conditions. Special impetus was 
given water-wheel development by the intro- 
duction of electrical transmission, which 
made it possible to transmit the power great 
distances for distribution and use. Messrs. 
Escher, Wyss & Co., Zurich, Switzerland, 
are probably the most prominent builders of 
turbines in the world. Their wheels have 
proven their superiority by years of actual 
service and under the most arduous condi- 
tions. .The great water-driven electric plant 
at Niagara Falls and at Shawinigan in Can- 
ada are using Escher-Wyss turbines, aggre- 
gating 175,000-horse power. An important 
branch of water-wheel development has been 
the perfection of hydraulic governors—a 
most essential part of water-power equip- 
ments. In connection with these facts it is 
of much interest to note that the Allis-Chal- 
mers Company, of Chicago, is the sole li- 
censeee in America for the sale and manufac- 
ture of the world-famous turbines, governors 
and other hydraulic machinery of Messrs. 
Escher, Wyss & Co. The Allis-Chalmers 
Company is about to issue a publication re- 
garding that machinery. An examination of 
an advance copy shows that the subject has 
been covered sufficiently to indicate to engi- 
neers and manufacturers what has been ac- 
complished by the use of Escher-Wyss ma- 
chinery and the importance of investigating 
this make of equipment before awarding con- 
tracts for similar apparatus. Photographic 
views are presented of scenes in some of the 
world’s greatest power plants and the ma- 
chinery used therein, together with diagrams 
showing results of tests, etc. Copies of “Hy- 
draulic Turbines and Governors” will be dis- 
tributed as rapidly as they come from the 
press by the Allis-Chalmers Company to con- 
structing engineers, contractors for mechani- 
cal equipment, mill men, manufacturers and 
others who are interested in the latest devel- 
opments for utilizing water-power. 








Westinghouse Companies at St. 
Louis--Notable Achieve- 
ments in Awards. 

Westinghouse products are known all over 
the world. They are used in nearly every 
branch of industry, and the name “Westing- 
house” is almost a synonym for “the best in 
electrical and mechanical equipment.” The 
Westinghouse companies have had a large 
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New AMERICAN 
TURBINES 


Highest Power, Speed and 
Efficiency. 


THREE TYPES OF GATES 


Write for Catalogue. 





‘The Dayton | Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, 0. 0, 


McCormick Turbines 


A pair of 4,000 H. P. McCormick 
Turbines driving generator and a 
single Turbine driving exciter. 


Two similar outfits and five each of 5,300 
h. p. capacity were built for the Hudson 
River Water Power Company, Glens 
Falls, N. Y 

Write for catalogue and names of cotton goods manufacturers using McCor- 
mick Turbines. 


S. Morgan Smith Co., °" York, Pa., U. S. A. 


BOSTON, 176 Federal St. 


New Soddy Goal Co. 


—MINERS OF 


Steam and Domestic Coal 


And Manufacturers of Coke. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 























Logr lef your pipe Go oW/7, DRAW 


attention to your business 






IN CINNATI, O.... 
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exhibit at the exposition at St. Louis, and it 
is announced that the international jury has 
awarded the companies prizes that form prob- 


| 


| 


ably the longest and most comprehensive list | 


. ° : | 
of highest honors ever received by associated 
interests at any such exhibition. The awards | 


| 
| 


are as follows: Special award in the depart- | 


ment of machinery for “the best, most com- 
plete and most attractive installation.” 
Twelve Grand Prizes—To the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. for “alternat- 
ing current generators and motors, alternat- 
ing current turbo-generator installation, 


static transformers and rotary converters ;” | 


to the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., for “direct-current generators and 
motors ;” to the Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Co., for “electric railway mo- | 


tors, alternating current and direct current, 
and control systems for single and multiple 
unit operation and for mining and industrial 
locomotives.” 





Steam Brass Goods. 


The William Powell Company, of Cincin- | 


nati, Ohio, has a very complete and attract- 
ively arranged exhibit in section 27, Machin- 
ery Hall. The display consists of a full line 
of the Powell steam brass goods, especially 
of their regrinding White Star reversible re- 
newable dise valves, which is claimed by them 
to be the best device for controlling steam 
ever patented. In addition, there is shown 
a full line of everything made by the com- 
pany, including lever throttle valves, “Tro- 
jan” sight-feed lubricators, signal sight-feed 
oilers and a variety of styles of grease cups, 
whistles, ete. In this exhibit may be found 
all modern mechanical brass and iron fittings 
for the boiler, engine-room and gas-engine 


——_— 


practice of the best grade of manufacture. | 
This is one of the old houses of the coun- | 


try, being now in its fifty-seventh year ot 
the successful manufacture of the best 
grades of steam engineering work. Its pat- 
ented specialties are an important feature 
of its output, and all are well displayed at 
its exhibit at the World’s Fair. Its handsome 
booth is illuminated by a five-point star, the 
company’s trade-mark, and the name William 
Powell Company in blue lights forms a very 


pretty, soft blue contrast to the white and | 


gold columns and arches. 


Big Order for “‘Childs” Extin- 
guishers. 


One of the largest and most important con- 
tracts ever placed for fire extinguishers was 
awarded last week, and is a high tribute to 
the manufacturer who obtained the award. 
The contract calls for 20 “Childs” polished 
copper finish fire extinguishers to be fur- | 
nished the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. | 
for its subway stations. This contract has 
been filed and will be filled immediately by | 
the O. J. Childs Co., of Utica, N. ¥. This 
company’s extinguishers have been used for 
many years (being formerly known as the 
Utica No. 5 fire extinguishers), and their 
adaptability and ease of operation have pre- 
vented disastrous conflagrations in many fac- 
tories and mercantile establishments, besides | 
other buildings. The “Childs” is as easy to | 
handle as a pail of water, acts instantly, | 
throwing a stream 40 to 50 feet, and will | 
quickly put out a fire from the burning of | 
kerosene oil or other substances of that na- | 
ture which cannot be extinguished by water. 
It is always ready for use. Write the com- 
pany for details regarding this meritorious 
device. 
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Oldest, 


Cheapest, 


The most economical in the world. Superior to all others. Unequalled 
in strength and durability. Has greater traction power than the best leather 


belt on the market. Costs about one-half as much. Specially adapted for out- 


of-door work. Unaffected by heat, steam, water, oils, climatic changes, ete. It 


is used under like conditions and circumstances as any other class of belting ~ 


For severe and rough usage use only the Gandy belt. Give it a trial and be 
convinced of its high merit. The Genuine Article is stamped every ten feet 


“ORIGINAL GANDY BELT.” 
Sole Manufacturers. 


Best. The Gandy Belting Co., Baltimore, Md.,U.S. A. 





Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Manatees of Rubber Belting, Hose, Packings, * 


Qualities of 


Rubber Lined Cotton Mill and Fire Hose, Etc. 


“Goods Bearing our Brands are Always Cuaranteed.” 


FRANK TOOMEY 


127 and (31 North Third St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





Atlanta Agents: ATLANTA SUPPLY CO. 


all kinds 
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Guaranteed. 
List of Stock. 





Machinery of 
= Rebuilt and 





M 


TOUGH MATERIAL, FAULTLESS OUTLINE, BROAD SEAT, 





The Lane Patent ‘SN 





includes every merit to be desired in a 


Joist Hanger 


AMPLE CARRYING CAPACITY. 
We would like to mail you a small model for paper-weight. 


THE W. J. CLARK Co., 161 G. Street, Salem, Ohio. 








MEMPHIS 





CHARLOTTE 


Southern Belting Co., 


Indian Tanned 
and Oak Tanned 


.» +» Manufacturers of... 


Leather Belting 


Rubber Belting, Fire Hose, Packing, 


Cotton and Woolen Mill Supplies. * * * * * 
40-46 S. Forsyth Street and 21-27 W. Hunter Street, 


Atlanta, Georgia. 











CHARLES H. SCHNITZLER, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 


The Pneumatic Conveyor. 


For the handling of wool and cotton stock, rags, excelsior, jute and all kinds of 
fibrous material, wet or dry, Also spoolelevators, steam heating and ventilating,and 
mill work generally. Blowerand fan work a specialty, This conveyor is patented 
Beware of infringements, Satisfaction Guaranteed, Patented Oct. 15, 1889. 


215 Nerth Second Sireet, Hy Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Reliance Hot Plate Screw Press 
Hosiery 


Underwear 


Write for 


Catalogue 


and Prices. 





CHARLES HART, 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS. 
FRANKFORD, PHILA 





Factory... 
Locations. 


Raw Material at first Cost. 
Fuel at low prices. 

Good transportation 
facilities. 


In Ten States: 


Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North and South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Southern In- 
diana and Illinois. 

















For printed matter, maps, etce., 
giving full particulars, write 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Indastrial Agent, Southern 
Railway and M.& O. R. R., 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 










MANLESS LAND FOR 
LANDLESS MAN. 


And for him whose acreage is limited because he 
cultivates a high priced farm. There are vast 


tracts 


In the Great Southwest, 


Within stone’s throw of farms in the highest state 
of cultivation which are practically manless and 
ean be secured at one-fifth to one-tenth the market 
rice per acre of an “Old State” farm. Write for 
llustrated literature descriptive of Arkansas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma or Texas. 


VERY LOW ROUND TRIP 
RATES 


To any Southwestern point every Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and the ist and 8d Tuesdays in October 
and November. 

















GEO. H. LEE, 


Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


S. L. PARROTT, 


Dist. Pass. Agent, 
Atlanta, Ga 





Rock Island 





r System 
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COTTON 
The Nernst Lamp in Commercial 
Lighting. 

While there are many already acquainted 
with the Nernst Lamp, not only in its gen- 
eral construction, but also in the electrical 
characteristics of its elements and the history 
of its development, still the facts are of in- 
terest to others who have given no thought 
to this latest factor in commercial electrical 
lighting. What the results have been and 
just what has been accomplished by. the 
Nernst Lamp since its introduction several 
years ago is completely presented in “The 
Nernst Lamp as a Factor in Commercial 
Lighting.” This is in pamphlet form, and 
is a reprint of the paper read by E. R. 
Robinson before the Michigan Electric Asso- 
ciation at its first annual convention October 
11 and 12. The Nernst Lamp Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., presents the pamphlet, and the 
latter should be perused by all who are inter- 
ested in electric lighting improvement. 





The 12-Loom Weavers. 


The general public does not perhaps ap- 
preciate al] the reasons for the recent deplor- 
able labor difficulties connected with the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry. Those who read 
the records of discussion at the meetings held 
by the striking forces, however, can easily de- 
termine some of the factors that affect the 
situation. At a general meeting of weavers 
in Fall River, early in October, a man who 
seemed in favor of consideration of the 12- 
loom system was subjected to all manner of 
indignities, and it was voted not to go back 
to work until manufacturers decided to re- 
turn to the old 8-loom system. The weavers 
protested against the change from eight to 
twelve looms, even where warp stop-motions 
and the long bobbin system are applied, on 
the ground that their labor is increased with- 
out proportionate increase of pay. The work 
of a weaver is divided int» definite opera- 
tions, which are easily counted to determine 
the actual facts in the case In our recent 
publication, “Labor Saving Looms,” we fig- 
ure that if there were 50 per cent. less opera- 
tions necessary in attention to the filling, by 
the use of long bobbin system, a weaver could 
possibly run eleven looms, without increase 
of effort, if warp stop-motiens prevented the 
danger of pickouts. We alsv showed, how- 
ever, in comparison with Northrop looms, 
figured on the same basis that the same weav- 
er, with the same expenditure of effort, could 
run thirty looms, as against eleven looms 
with the warp-stop and long bobbin, and 
eight looms as ordinarily used. In this 
comparison the Northrop loom is supposed to 
use the short bobbin, although there is no rea- 
son whatever why the advantage of the long 
bobbin should not be given to the Northrop 
Loom as well. 

It seems strange that mills are getting ex- 
cited at this late day about the possibility of 
adding three or four looms when the earliest 
Northrop looms added eight to a weaver’s 
capacity and the present improved model cer- 
tainly sixteen, or four times as many as 
the long bobbin warp stop-motion system. It 
should be remembered that we ourselves first 
introduced warp stop-motions into cotton 
manufacturing; in fact, the application of 
warp stop-motions to any style of weaving 
was hardly noticeable until we took the mat- 
ter up. The warp stop-motion, of itself, 
does not lessen the labor of piecing in warp 
threads at all, except as it diminishes the 
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Metal Shingle Roofing. 


With Montross Tele- 
scupe Side- Lock is the 
b st Rovfing in the 
world for Cotton 
Mills, R sidencesand 
all bui:dings requir- 
ing a durable, storm 
and fire proof roof at 
a small cost. 


Catalogue, prices and testimonials free for the asking 


Montross Metal Co., - Camden, N. J. 














TANK VATS 
CISTERNS 
ETC. 


For lowest prices 
Add es- 


CYPRESS TANK CO., 


351 to 355 South Royal Street, 
MOBILE, ALA. U. S. A. 
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sawren, GANVAS BELTING 


IS UNEQUALED FOR 


Durability, Strength and Driving P wer. 


Costs Less than Leather or Rubber. 
Most sconomica! Belt in Use...... 


Manufsctured Sawyer Belting Co., 
EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Southern Sales Agents. 


W. B. Belknap Hardware & Mfg. Co., 
Southern Belting Co., - - - 
Southern Belting Co., - 
Nashville Belting Co., - 
Day Rubber Co., - - - - St. Louis, Mo. 
binade Rubber Co,, - - Baltimore, Md. 
For Sale by all Reliable Dealers. 





Louisville, Ky. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville. Tenn. 





FRISCO SYSTEM 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R. 





Double Daily Trains 


St. Louis § Chicago 


MORNING AND EVENING 


From LaSalle Street Statien, Chicago, . 9:50 a.m.—9:10 p.m. 
From U’n, Sta. (Merch’ts Bridge)St. Louis, 9:30 a.m.—9:46 p.m. 


Morning or evening connection at both termini with 
lines diverging 

Equipment entirely new and modern throughout. 

A DOUBLE-TRACK RAILWAY. 

Equipped with practical and approved safety appli- 
ances. Substantially constructed. 
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Ladshaw & Ladshaw, | 


Civil and Hydraulic Engineers. 


Hydro-Electric Transmission of Power a 
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| Sumber of pickouts. The styles usually ap- 
plied by our competitors require extra ex- 
pense in drawing-in. The long bobbin may 


save a certain number of replenishments, and | 
° . . ° . j 
it may introduce offsetting objections not yet 


There may be profit in 


| fully appreciated. 
| such an investment, but whatever the profit 

by a gain of three or four looms, there is a 
| much larger profit by a gain of sixteen. It 
| requires less outlay to change over old looms 
than to buy Northrop looms. It might also 
| be cheaper for a man to buy shoes and dis- 
pense with other clothing. The shoes are good 
as far as they go, but they hardly go far 
enough.—Cotton Chats. 


»* Specialty. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C, 





O. PERRY SARLE, 
Consuiting Engineer. 


Water Power, Compressed Air, Filtration of Water 
Supplies, Estimates of value of plants. 


ATLANTA, GA 


616 Austell Bidg., 


American Blower Co. System. 





As an evidence of the popularity of the 

| heating and ventilating equipments of the 
American Blower Co., of Detroit, Mich., may 

be mentioned the following systems now be- 

ing installed: Columbus Savings & Trust 

Co., Columbus, Ohio; Reibold Building, Day- 

| ton, Ohio; Massillon. (Ohio) State Hospital, 
Cleveland (Ohio) State Hospital, First M. 

KE. Church, Beaver Falls, Pa.; First National 

Bank, Toledo, Ohio; Baltimore (Md.) Stock 

Exchange, First Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 

burg; Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, 





BALLINGER & PERROT 


ENCINEERS 


AND MILL 
ARCHITECTS 





8. W. Cor. i2th and Chestnut Street, Ill.; Merchants’ Exchange Building, San 
| Francisco; Sellbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. ; 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. , 4 ; ger? “Gy 

| Thomas Orchestra Halls, Chicago, IIl.; 


Have Designed and Supervised the Erection of 300 Factories. 
Send for Book. 


Wanamaker Building, New York and Phila- 
delphia ; Industrial Trust Co. Building, Phil- 
adelphia; Diamond National Bank, Pitts- 
burg; Carnegie Library, Columbus, Ohio. ; 
| Columbus (Ohio) State Hospital, Trinity 
| Building, New York; Braddock National 
Bank, Braddock, Pa.; Y. M. C. A. Building, 
| Winnipeg, Man. ; four schools at South Bend, 





Thos. Johnson, 


2600 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Ind.; West W ‘ashington, Pa.; Larimer 
PRINTER OF | School, Washington, Pa. ; Fifth Ward School, 
Washington, Pa.: Seventh Ward School, 


Pittsburg ; Clariton, Pa., and Tidroute, Pa., 
and for ‘the factories of A. L. Idle & Sons, 
Springfield, Ill.; L. Schreiber & Sons Co., 
| Cincinnati; Coulter & Lowry, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Chattanooga (Tenn.) Plow Co., 
Drew-Selby Company, Portsmouth, Ohio; 
| Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio; 
(Ohio) Gas Engine Co., Benedict & Burn- 
| ham Manufacturing Co., Burnham, Conn. ; 
| Ingram-Richardson Manufacturing OCo., 
| Beaver Falls, Pa.; A. Burdsal Co., Indian- 
Mershom, Schuette & Parker, 


BANDS, LABELS Etc., Etc., 


FOR THE HOSIERY TRADE. 


References — The Leading Jobbing 
Houses and Hosiery Manufacturers in 
the Country. 





apolis, Ind. ; 
Portland Ceme nt Saginaw, Mich.; Sheffield Car Co., Three 
Rivers, Mich.; Wickham Piano Plate Co., 


Springfield, Ohio; Bullock Electric Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Kelly Springfield Road 
| Roller Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


Foreign | 


LARCEST STOCK OF 
American 


EureKa Fire Hose Co. 


The Eureka Fire Hose Co., New York, 
| states there is no truth in rumor mongers | 
relative to a change in the agency of the com- 
| pany at Chicago. Messrs. W. H. Salisbury & 
| Co., who have handled the Eureka product 
for so many years with marked success, will 
continue to be their only representatives at 
Chicago, and it is furthermore hoped will re- 


main indefinitely in control. The Eureka 
Fire Hose Co.’s “Eureka,” “Paragon” and 
“Red Cross” brands of seamless rubber-lined 
fire hose have been awarded the highest 
honors at the St. Louis World’s Fair. This 
is a high tribute. 


Newport News, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Pensacola, Fla 


Write Us. 
Southeastern Lime & Cement Co., 


Charleston, S. C. 











Elyria | 


| 213 Meeting Street, 








“What's the Use 


of buying three or four times as much oi] as i# 
actually used for jubrication? For every droo of 
fluid oil which is wors ovuTin reducing friction 
between bearing surfaces,at least three other drops 
either never reach the bearings in the first place. 
ro else run through it onto the goo!s and the 
oors. 

The use of NON-FLUID OILS means free in- 
surance against mill stains on goods, a substan 
tial decrease in the oi! bill, and—jast but not 
least—no increase in the coal bil! 

A postal will bring free testing samples by paid 
express. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


15 Charch St.. New York City. 














— 
15c. THE 
@ — OCTO FASTENER 
P A Combination 
mae a PAPER CLIP 
100 AND 
Write FASTENER 
pom Attleboro Stock Co., 
Manufacturers. 
Ghecuate 5 O Broadway, N. Y. 


Have you seen the “Little Giant’’ Check Protector and Paper 
Knife? 








8, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 


Providence. R. 1. 


The Central Hotel 


AND ANNEX, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Good service, courteous treatment to 
guests; cuisine unequalled; centrally 
located. The Traveling Man’s Favorite 
Home while in Charlotte. 


Cc. E. HOOPER & CO. 


The Bailey-Lebby Co., 


Charleston, S.C. 





Agents for Lathes, Planers, Drill 
Presses, Milling Machines, Heavy Ma- 
chinery, Link Belt, Etc. 


Try Bailey-Lebby Company Anti-Friction Metal. 


‘“‘FLINTKOTE’’ What Is It? 


A first class Prepared Roofing for Mill Buildings, Phos - 
phate Plants,etc. A roofing not affected by cold or heat, 
acids, alkalies or gas fumes. The coating of flint givesa 
smooth, light appearance and renders the Roofing prac- 
tically fire-proof. 


For Sale by 


The Bailey-Lebby Company. 


Write for prices and sampies. 


| 
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Ce etme en ns ee SR RR 
H. H. WHITCOMB, President. J. L. KURFEES, Vice-President 


J. H. CILL, The Phenix Supply Co, 


Raleigh, : N. C. | 
” General Iron Foundry. | | 


SPECIAL CASTINGS FOR 


——MANUFACTURERS—— 


Texvile Soaps, Liquid Bleach, Sal Soda, Indelible Inks. 


Dealers Corn, Wheat and Potato Starches, Soda Ash, Chloride of Lime, Caustic Soda, Ox- 
alice and Sulphurie Acids, ete. Quotations on carloads or less furnished promptly. 


Cotton Mill Construction. Atlanta, Ca. Address ali mail to Atlanta office. Chicago, il. 
Wheel Blanks. | dae 


Furnace Bars for Boilers. : 
| YELLOW PINE! 
S Pp OOT, GS “WILKINS FILLS THE BILL.” For any Quantity, for Anywhere. 


Weekly steamer shipments to New York City and Vicinity; also 











Pe RDIDO, ALA. 


a | Rail Facilities. ‘Vimbers: All kinds (ineluding Car Sills), Cross 
FIBRE HEADS Ties, Kiln Dried Saps, Flooring, Ceiling, Ete Tupelo Gum. 
THAT WILL Nor | Van §. Wilkins Lumber Co., 
Warp, Splinter, Crack or Break. | Mil|s Bfssshoxtare Mobile, Ala. ®. 0. Box, 582. 


PROGRESSIVE MILLS DEMAND THEM. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 












No Dampness, No Scale, 
Tubes Cleaned from End to End. 
COOK’S IMPROVED STEAM 
CLEANER FOR CLEANINC 
BOILER TUBES. 





Manufactured Exclusively by the 


MACRODI FIBRE CO., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Cotton Mill 













= - 

g = Please ship on approval, prepaid, with the understanding that if it does not clean our boiler tubes thoroughly 
= ¢ 

= ‘ 

e = i E from end to end, leaving no dampness, it is to be returned at your expense 
° ° 
Su pe ri n te n de n t = : * Cook’s Steam Tube Cleaner for.......... .......- inch tubes inside diameter. 
‘a x 
- 


JAMES A. CRIFFITHS, 501 N. Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Wanted. 


. A Practical Test will Convince You 
Cotton Mill on Southern Railway re- THAT WE HAVE THE 


cently reorganized and being prepared 
for operation, desires an experienced 


Superintendent. 


Refer to File No. 6762, BEST MILL BROOM ON EARTH 


M. V. RICHARDS, Shoulders Protected. Handles Clinched Inside. Made of Best Growth Illinois 
Land and Industrial Agent, Corn. Strings can be Cut as Broom wears down. Let us ship you 5 
dozen for a Sample? Weight, 24 pounds per dozen. 

Freight Allowed. 








Southern Railway. 








WASMNaTeM, D. C. Atlanta Wooden Ware Co., Manufacturers, Atlanta, Ga. 
Wanted--Position. 2% ee dicen : 
ET ~ aE WHEN 


**ARIZONA’’ (Non Volatile) 
““ATLANTIC’’ 2 and 3 Ply Ready, 
OR 


“‘ATLANTIC”’ Prepared Cravel 


ROOFINCS 


are applied according to our directions the roof coverings 
are ot the highest durability and perfection. Compare our 
goods with others. Samples and catalogues on request. 


ARMITAGE MFG. CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


An experienced Superintendent de- 
sires to make a change for satisfactory 
reasons. Familiar with the successful 
manufacture of fancy dress goods, ging- 
hams, plaids, madras. Will go to any 
healthy locality. 

Address, 

S.C. C., 
Care Cotton Pub. Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. . 
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SAMSON TURBINE 


The QUICKER the SPEED of aGENERATOR 
the LOWER its COST. The SAMSON has a 
quicker speed for a given power, than any other 
turbine built. If you expect to DIRECT CON- 
NECT generator to turbine shaft we can cer- 
tainly SAVE you considerable EXPENSE in 
your installation. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


Sprinefield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Write Dept. A 7, for Catalogue. 

























Martin 


Grate 


Burns Any Kind 
of Coal 






FRONT OF BOILER 


Cannot Pinch, — 
Warp or Clog , - ES tere ret 6 Aue Weevtires " 


Tipit tvictiype 7 
COCR ew wey e Men nns vamasanann 

oo. 
TAA nae 


WILL LAST aa aa INVOTUSTVETereTOveTOeeT: SvuTWA easanatennen nen nesnenana 
FOR YEARS ; SO RATTAATAAPIABAIIAI 


parsine —— 
Makes More 
Steam 


Saves Coal 
Manusctured Stockham Pipe and Fittings Co., we a 


“e Southern Industry 


WILL BE GLAD TO KNOW ABOUT THE 


Boilers, Engines, Tanks 


And Heaters 
Made by 





For cotton or wool 


“Byclone ”® Dryers jet rer sice 
“Proctor” Garnett Machin- 


For reducing to Fibre Cloth Clippings, 
ery Yarn, Waste,etc. 2% SS s+ SF 


“Furbush” Woolen Mill Ma- 


Including Cards, Mules, Twist- 


J 
chinery ers, Spoolers, Dressers, ete. 


Complete equipment for manufacturing Cotton Batting 
Machinery for carding and spinning coarse yarns from 
sweeting etc.,on the woolen prineiple. | 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY Co, THE BROWNELL COMPANY. 


Hancock and Somerset Sts.. Philadelphia. Pa. 














SEAMLESS MILL BASKET Write for Catalogue (2. Dayton, Ohio. 


THE Manufactured by 
ONLY / CRANE BROS., Westfield. Mass. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 





THE BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE 


In universal Use by Thou- 
sands of Cotton Mills, Man- 
ufacturers and Shippers. 

Write for Catalogue and 
Prices. 


PATENTS. 
Shipping Stencils i 
HOWSON & HOWSON, Makes Shipping Stencils in 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, | Half Minute at reduced cost 


SOLICITORS OF PATENTS. | of One-Tenth Cents each. 
West End Building, 32 S. Broad Street, } 
PHILADELPHIA, 


mW KORE, 20 Park Rew rxorox, oie. set. | A. J. BRADLEY, niasutsctarer 103 Beekman St., New York, U. S. A. 
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H. G. Vincent 


Creenville, Miss. 


Benders and Staple 
Cotton. 


From 1% to 1'4-inch Staple. 


COTTON. 
CEO. F. NEILD & CO., 


Shreveport, - -_ La. 
SPECIALTIES. 


Benders and Rivers from Red River Bottoms. 


Chas. F. Henderson & Co., 
Cotton Merchants, 


Baltimore, [‘1d. 


»-entper Rew York Cotton Exchange. 





R. N. GOURDIN SMITH, 


NEW YORK. 


Special attention to mill business. Cotton landed at 
all mill points under satisfactory guarantee. Spinners’ 
orders filled promptly through our own agents from de 
sirable points South and West. 


Consignments and Correspondence Solicited. 


J.J. Herrmann. Albert J. Wolf 


WILLIAM E. HAYNE, 


SMITH & HAYNE, 


VINCENT & HAYNE (Ia Commendam). 


COTTON BROKERS, 


COTTON EXCHANCE BUILDING, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Members New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

Members New York Cotton Exchange. 

Members New Orleans Future Brokers’ Association. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Association. 


Orders for Future Delivery of Cotton Executed in New Orleans, 
New York and Liverpool. 








SAN FRANCISCO. 


Established 1872. 


Henry H. Smith & Co., 


Cotton Buyers, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


We buy for cash all kinds and grades of WASTE from Cotton and Woolen Mills, Hosiery and 


HERRMANN & WOLF, Underwear Mills, Cotton Waste, Hosiery and Underwear Clips and Waste, Cotton and Wool 


Shoddy and Cotton and Wool Mixed Shoddy. 


.. Cotton Brokers. . 


Orders for future delivery executed in 


New Orleans, New York, Liverpool 
MEMBERS: 

New Orleans and New York Cotton Exchanges- 
New Orleans Cotton Future Brokers Association: 
New Orleans Board of Tra 

Associate Members Liverpool Cotten Associa- 


Waste Bought on Yearly Contracts from [iills. — 
M.H. CUNTHER & CO., 


Cotton Buyers for American Mills and Export. 


Ee 364-366 Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Ne, 819 Gravier Street, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Telephone 1176. 


————— |E, MARTIN & CO.,|W. R. Luckett & Co., 














inrvieri & Co., 


Cotton Merchants, 


Augusta, Ga., 


And Cotton Exchange Building, NEW YORK. 


Cotton buyers, 


New Orleans, La., 


-- AND... 


Bremen Cx sheen INMAN & CO. 
Ceo. C. Smith, 


COTTON BUYER. 
MACON, GA. 


Southern Mill Basiness pine 5 wei Desired. 


HUNCERFORD- ELFRETH 


BRILT RR GS PBissvke snp 
RAVITY. 
WATER SOFTENERS renga 
THE HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 


APPARATUS IS USED BY THE LEADING TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


(ESTABLISHED 1878.) 


Special attention given to the execution 
of orders. 





Philadelphia Water Purification anys | 


1700 N. (2th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


Branch Office--NATCHEZ, Miss. 


Collon Buyers, 


Vicksburg, Miss. 
American Long Staple Cotton a Specialty. 
1+ to 14-inch. 

Also pony Benders and Common Cottons 


LEON MOYSE. ROBERT H. HOLMES. 


loyse & Holmes, 


COTTON BROKERS 


836 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 


MEMBERS: 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 
New Orleans Future Brokers’ Ass’n. 
New Orleans Board of Trade. 
Associate Members Liverpool Cotton Ass’n. 


Orders Executed in New Orleans, New 
York and Liverpool, 
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COTTON PUB.CO. ProprRIeToRS, 
ATLANTA,GEORGIA, 
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"POINTING THE New ENGLAND MiLLs To THE CorTON.FiELDS oF THE SOUTH’ 


Special Supplement to COTTON. All Rights Reserved. 
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MAIN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE : 


CASELLA GOLOR COMPANY, 


182-184 FRONT ST., 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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Kalle @ Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF ANILINE COLORS 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
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LOGWOOD EXTRACTS FOR COTTON 
FUSTIC EXTRACTS 

ANILINE COLORS 

SULPHUR BLACKS 

SULPHUR BROWNS 

SULPHUR BLUES 

INDIGO 
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ALABAMA. 
ANNISTON, CALHOUN COUNTY. 
Anniston Cordage, Co., $50,000. D. H. 
Webbing, clothes lines, sash, cords, etc. 


Woodstock Cotton Mills Co., $100,000. 
10,000 ring spindles; yarns; dyer, C. Wes- 
ton. 

COTTONDALE, TUSCALOOSA COUNTY. 

Tuscaloosa Mills, $150,000; 14,000 spin- 
dles; 350 looms; checks, plaids, stripes and 
yarns ; dye house. 

EUFAULA, BARBOUR COUNTY. 

Chewalla Cotton Mills, $50,000; 6,000 
spindles; 150 broad looms; cotton sheeting 
and converters cloth; M. M. Wells, boss dyer. 

FLORENCE, LAUDERDALE COUNTY. 

Ashcraft Cotton Mills, $200,000; 6,240 
spindles; 200 looms; D. H. 

Cherry Cotton Mills, $200,000; 16,400 
ring spindles; 3,000 twister spindles; yarns 
and warps, single and ply, 8s and 50s, jam 
and dyed; D. H. 

"GIRARD, RUSSELL COUNTY. 

Girard Cotton Mills, $75,000; 6,000 spin- 

dles; 220 looms; colored cloths; D. H. 
HUNTSVILLE, MADISON COUNTY. 

Lowe Manufacturing Co., $300,000; 15,- 
000 spindles; 216 looms: varns, ginghams 
and madras; boss dyer, G. 1. Jamieson. 

MONTGOMERY, MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

Alabama Cordage Co., $50,000; 1,040 ring 
spindles ; wrapping twine; D. H. 

PELL CITY, ST. CLAIR CUUNTY. 

Pell City Manufacturing Co., $600,000 ; T. 
Garsed, superintendent; 21,600 ring spin- 
dles; 700 looms; denims; dye house and 
bleachery. 

TALLASSEE, ELMORE COUNTY. 

Tallassee Falls Manufacturing Co., Mt. 
Vernon-Woodberry Cotton Duck Co.; osna- 
burgs, sheeting, duck and rope; 650 looms; 
75,000 ring spindles; D. H. 

TUSCALOOSA, TUSCALOOSA COUNTY. 

Sanders Cotton Mills; 108 looms; 4,000 
ring spindles; denims and yarns; D. H. 

ARKANSAS. 
MAMMOTH SPRINGS, FULTON COUNTY. 
Steele Cotton Mills Co., $150,000; 207 


looms; 8,300 ring spindles; sheetings ; dye 


house. 
GEORGIA. 
ARAGON, POLK COUNTY. 

Aragon Mills, $350,000; 1,388 looms; 20,- 
000 spindles; sheeting, corduroys, camlets, 
hosiery, yarns; dye house. 

ATHENS, CLARK COUNTY. 

Athens Manufacturing Co.. This mill has 
dye house, but changes have recently been 
made in ownership and name of dyer is not 
known. 

Mallison Braided Cord Co., $75,000 ; 2,000 
ring spindles; 9 looms; dye house; braided 
sash cords, backbands and webbing. 

ATLANTA, FULTON COUNTY. 

Elizabeth Miils, $100,000; mill at East 
Point; colored cloths and hosiery yarns; 5,- 
000 ring spindles; 166 looms; boss dyer, H. 
W. Lightfoot. 

Fulton Bag and Cotton Milis, $500,000; 
95,000 ring spindles; 1,500 looms; bleachery 


and dye house; burlaps, bags, batting, twine 
and sheeting, 


COTTON 


Directory of Cotton Mills in the South Having 


Dye Plants. 


AUGUSTA, RICHMOND COUNTY. 

Sibley Manufacturing Co., $900,000; 43,- 
200 ring spindles; 960 looms; drills, ducks 
and sheetings; boss dyer, D. G. Wallace. 

BARNESVILLE, PIKE COUNTY. 

Aldora Mills. New incorporation has re- 
cently taken over mill formerly operated by 
Barnesville Manufacturing Co.; plant con- 
tains bleachery and dye house. 

CANTON, CHEROKEE COUNTY. 

Canton Cotton Mills, $100,000 ; 210 looms; 
5,000 ring spindles; blue denims, sheetings ; 
dye house. 

CARTERSVILLE, BARTOW COUNTY. 

American Pad and Textile Co., $500,000 ; 
25,000 ring spindles; 375 looms; new mill 
and will put in dye house. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE, FULTON COUNTY. 

Whittier Mills, $150,000; 14,000 spindles; 
warps, glazed twine, fine hose cord, etc.; 
P. Wade, boss dyer. : 

COLUMBUS, MUSCOGEE COUNTY. 

Eagle and Phenix Mills, $750,000 ; 57,000 


ring spindles; 4.820 mule spindles; 1,880 
looms; cotton and woolen goods; G. D. Jor- 


dan, boss dyer. 

Hamburger Cotton Co., $100,000; bed 

spreads, plaids and cottonades; 6,000 ring 
spindles, 220 looms; Charles Lloyd, bos. 
dyer. 
Muscogee Manufacturing Co., $157,000; 
930 looms; 32,000 ring spindles; tickings, 
shirtings, towels and yarns; G. J. Wallace, 
boss dyer. 

Swift Manufacturing Co., $200,000; 423 
looms; 16,000 ring spindles; denims, plaids, 
ticking, quilts; dye house. 

GRIFFIN, SPALDING COUNTY. 

Griffin Manufacturing Co., $420,000 ; cot- 
tonades, cheviots, denims, duck and colored 
goods ; 593 looms; 16,336 ring spindles; hoss 
dyer, D. Bewdoin. 

Kincaid Manufacturing Co., $325,000; A. 
G. Martin, superintendent ; cottonades, tick- 
ings, towels, etc. ; dye house. 

HARTWELL, HART COUNTY. 

Witham Cotton Mills, $83,000; 10,000 
spindles; 140 looms; drills, sheeting, yarns ; 
dye house. 

HIGH SHOALS, OCONEE COUNTY. 

High Shoals Manufacturing Co., $120,- 
000; 10,000 spindles; 18% looms; plaids, 
sheetings and yarns; J. O. Ingram, boss 
dyer. 

MACON, BIBB CO™NTY. 

Bibb Manufacturing Co., $1,800,000; 42,- 
500 spindles; cordage, seine twine and yarn; 
dye house. 

NEWNAN, COWETA COUNTY. 

Newnan Cotton Mills,” $300,000; 17,250 
ring spindles; yarns, warps and twines; boss 
dyer, T. Taylor. 

PALMETTO, CAMPBELL COUNTY. 


Palmetto Cotton Mills, $110,000; 6,000 
ring spindles; 85 looms; ducks, yarn and 
twines ; dye house. 

PELHAM, MITCHELL COUNTY. 

Pelham Manufacturing Co., $125,000; 5,- 
000 ring spindles, 148 looms; ducks, denims 


and drills; dye house, 
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COUNTY. 
7,000 spindles ; 


SAVANNAH, CHATHAM 

Savannah Cotton Mills; 
hosiery yarns; dye house. 

WEST POINT, TROUP COUNTY. 

Land Manufacturing Co., $100,000; 30 
jacquard looms; portieres, towels, laprobes 
and quilts; dye house-and bleachery; boss 
dyer, A. L. Yates. 

WINDER, JACKSON COUNTY. 

Winder Cotton Mills Co., $100,000: den- 
ims and prints; 5,000 ring spindles, 250 
looms ; dye house. 


KENTUCKY. 


LOUISVILLE, JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
Louisville Cotton Mill Co., $300,000: 


varns and 20,848 spindles; dyer, R. 
W. Hetson. 
MAYSVILLE, MASON COUNTY. 
Maysville Cotton Mills, $200,000: twines, 
batts, wicks and carpet yarns; dyer, James 


Sweet. 


warps; 


LOUISIANA. 
NEW ORLEANS, ORLEANS COUNTY. 

Kohlman Cotton Mill, $100,000; hosiery 
yarns ; 3,500 spindles; dye house. : 

Lane Mills, $375,000; 40,300 spindles; 1,- 
118 looms; denims, drills, duck, camlets and 
ball thread ; dyer, L. Becker 

MARYLAND. 
ALBERTON, HOWARD COUNTY. 

Alberton Cotton Mills; awning stripes, 
denims, drills, duck, osnaburgs, twills and 
warps; 472 looms, 14,000 ring spindles; 
dyer, H. T. Keath. 

BALTIMORE, BALTIMORE COUNTY. 

Columbia Mills, Amon Green & Co. ; batts, 
twine, warps and wick; dye house. 

W. J. Hooper Manufacturing Co., $100,- 
000; new mill; dye house. 

BALDWIN, BALTIMORE COUNTY. 

Maryland Bleach and Dye Works. 

Baldwin Manufacturing Co., $100,000; 72 
looms ; tapestries and upholstery ; dye house. 
ELKTON, CECIL COUNTY. 

Deibert & Wilson; turkey red damasks 
and fancy table covers; 1,000 spindles, 100 
broad-looms ; dye house. 

HAVRE DE GRACE, ———— COUNTY. 

Gambrill & Melville Mills; damask, nap- 
kins, table covers; 386 looms: dve house. 

ILCHESTER, HOWARD COUNTY. 

Thistle Mills Co., $120,000: napped goods, 
towels and fancies; 212 cotton looms; 7,384 
spindles ; dyer, E. V. Patterson. 

OELLA, ———— COUUNTY. 

Mills, W. J. Dickey & Sons; 182 
10,000 ring spindles; duck and sheet- 


Oella 
looms ; 
ings ; dye house. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
MERIDIAN, LAUDERDALE COUNTY. 

Meridian Cotton Mills, $200,000: 11,500 
ring spindles, 400.looms ; shirtings, plain and 
fancy; dyer, T. H. Jackson. 

NATCHEZ, ADAMS COUNTY. 

Natchez Cotton Mills, $350,000; 22,438 
spindles, 636 looms; sheetings, shirtings and 
drills; dyer, Charles King, 
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STONEWALL, CLARK COUNTY. 

Stonewall Cotton Mills, $400,000; drills, 
yarns, duck and sheeting; dyer, W. H. Bo- 
len; 21,000 spindles, 500 looms. 

TUPELO, LEE COUNTY. 

Tupelo Cotton Mills, $130,000; 170 broad 
looms, 5,000 spindles; blue denims; dyer, 
W. L. Bash. 

WATER VALLEY, YALABUSHA COUNTY. 

Yocoma Mills, $80,000; cable cord, wrap- 
ping twine and yarns; 5,000 ring spindles; 
dyer, F. Meadows. 

WESSON, COPIAH COUNTY. 

Mississippi Mills, $344,000; cottonades, 
domets and fancies; 16,496 ring spindles; 
771 narrow looms; dyer, A. Paisley. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
ALBERMARLE, STANLEY COUNTY. 

Efrid Manufacturing Co., $200,000; hos- 
iery yarns; 20,000 ring spindles; dyer, J. A. 
Baker. 

ASHEVILLE, BUNCOMBE COUNTY. 

Asheville Cotton Mills, $250,000; 8,500 
ring spindles, 450 looms; cheviots, plaids, 
tickings and stripes; dyer, H. P. May. 

Elk Mountain Cotton Mills; new weave 
mill oceupying buildings of Whittam Tex- 
tile Co.; will put in dye house. 

BESSEMER CITY — COUNTY. 

Bessemer City Cotton Mills, $125,000 ; 406 
looms, 9,200 spindles; madras and standard 





ginghams ; dye house. 

Southern Cotton Mills, $160,000; 400 
broad looms, 16,000 ring spindles; brown 
sheetings and madras; dye house. 

BURLINGTON, ALAMANCE COUNTY. 

Aurora Cotton Mills, L. 8S. Holt & Sons; 
ginghams; 748 narrow looms, 16,608 spin- 
dles ; dye. 

Eimira Cotton Mills, $225,000; shirtings 
and ginghams; 460 looms, 5,000 spindles; 
dye. 
‘Glencoe Cotton Mills, $120,000; plaids, 
checks and stripes ; 4,000 spindles, 200 looms ; 
dyer, H. Phillips. 

EB. M. Holt Plaid Mills, 140 narrow looms; 
ginghams and plaids; dye. 

Lakeside Mills, $100,000; cottonades, 
cheviots, ginghams, stripes; 150 looms, 3,- 
000 spindles; dyer, J. H. Thomas. 

Windsor Cotton Mills, R. L. & J. H. Holt, 
Jr.; 160 looms, 3,100 spindles; checks, 
damasks, plaids and stripes ; dyer, J. W. Phil- 
lips. 

CENTRAL FALLS, RANDOLPH COUNTY. 

Worth Manufacturing Co., No. 2 Mills; 
colored cottons and yarns; 4,176 spindles, 
154 looms; dyer, H. Isley. 

CHARLOTTE, MECKLENBURG COUNTY. 

Charlotte Cotton Mills, $131,500; brown 
sheetings and drills, ete.; 248 looms, 12,000 
ring spindles; dyer, J. M. Barr. 

Highland Park Manufacturing Co., $200,- 
000; 1,260 looms, 13,500 ring spindles; sta- 
ple and fancy ginghams; dye house. 

Louise Mills, $300,000; 520 looms, 24,000 
ring spindles; sheetings and yarns; dyer, A. 
Cook. 

Orient Manufacturing Co., $200,000; 520 
looms, 21,000 ring spindles; fancy weaves, 
dress goods, ete.; dye house. 

CLIFFSIDE, COUNTY. 

Cliffside Mills, $250,000; 10,080 spindles, 
610 looms; ginghams, staple and _ fancy; 
dyer, Winn. 

CONCORD, CABARRUS COUNTY. 

Gibson Manufacturing Co., $375,000; 418 

looms, 16,640 spindles ; colored madras, blan- 





kets and yarns; dye and finish; dyer, A. Car- 

son. 

Odell Manufacturing Co., $600,000; 40,- 

000 ring spindles, 1,726 looms ; domets, ging- 

hams, sheetings, yarns; dyer, J. W. Word. 
COOLEEMEE, DAVIE COUNTY. 

Cooleemee Cotton Mills, $1,000,000; 1,- 
296 narrow looms, 40,000 ring spindles ; den- 
ims, drills, sheetings, mottled flannels, tick- 
ings, ete.; dye. 

DUKE, HINDS COUNTY. 

Erwin Cotton Mills Co., $2,050,000; Mill 
No. 2; 35,000 ring spindles, 1,200 looms; 
denims ; dye. 

DURHAM, DURHAM COUNTY. 

Commonwealth Cotton Manufacturing Co., 
$175,000; 7,000 ring spindles; hosiery yarns 
in all colors; dyer, T. Sewell. 

Durham Cotton Manufacturing Co., $300,- 
000; 26,000 ring spindles, 800 looms; ging- 
hams, sheetings, chambrays and domets; 
dyer, W. C. Upchurch. 

Durham Hosiery Mills, $500,000; 12,000 
mule spindles; hosiery yarns; dyer, R. 
Knuffner. 

ELKIN, SURRY COUNTY. 

Chatham Manufacuring Co., $200,000; 
10,000 ring spindles, 80 looms; blankets and 
warps; dyer, E. Burnham. 

ELON COLLEGE, ALAMANCE COUNTY. 

Altamahaw Cotton Mills, Holt, Gant & 
Holt; 6,500 spindles, 324 looms; colored 
cloths; dyer, G. H. May. 

Ossippee Cotton Mills, 1. N. Williamson 
& Sons; 342 looms, 3,600 ring spindles; 
cottonades, flannels and plaids; dyer, J. 
Jones. 

FAYETTEVILLE, CUMBERI.AND COUNTY. 

Holt-Morgan Mills, $220,000; 10,000 
ring spindles, 450 looms; drills, sheetings, 
ginghams and yarns; dye house. 

GIBSONVILLE, GUILFORD COUNTY. 

Mineola Manufacturing Co., $40,000; 500 
looms, 12,000 spindles; plaids, stripes and 
checks; dyer, E. V. May. 

GOLDSBORO, WAYNE COUNTY. 

Borden Manufacturing Co., $100,000; 9,- 
000 ring spindles ; yarns; dyer, F. R. Hall. 

GRAHAM, ALAMANCE COUNTY. 

Belmont Cotton Mills, L. B. Holt, proprie- 
tor; 200 looms, 3,000 spindles; domestics 
and plaids; dye house. 

Carolina Cotton Mills, $60,000; 68 looms, 
3,072 spindles; plaids and yarns; Mill No. 
2 recently completed ; dye house. 

Oneida Cotton Mills, L. B. Holt, proprie- 
tor; 566 looms, 10,355 spindles; chambrays, 
cheviots, twills, plaids and yarns; dyer, J. 
W. Boone. 

Sidney Cotton Mills, $40,000; 150 looms; 
plaids, checks and stripes; dyer, A. Clark. 

GREENSBORO, GUILFORD COUNTY. 

Hucomuga Mills, $20,000; 144 looms; 
chambrays and ginghams; dye. 

Proximity Manufacturing Co., $200,000; 
20,000 ring spindles, 1,105 narrow looms; 
colored cottons; dyer, J. H. Winn. 

Whiteoak Cotton Mills, $1,000,000; 60,- 
000 ring spindles, 2,000 looms; blue denims; 
dye house; mill not yet in operation. 

Etowah Mills, $250,000; mill buildings 
now in process of construction; will manu- 
facture fine colored cottons and install dye 
and finishing plant. 

HAW RIVER, ALAMANCE COUNTY. 

Holt-Granite Manufacturing Co., $500,- 
000; 863 narrow looms, 18,656 ring spin- 
dles; plaids, cheviots and chambrays; dyer, 
R. Myrick. 
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HILLSBORO, ORANGE COUNTY. 

Eno Cotton Mills, $100,000; 10,000 ring 
spindles, 450 looms, cloths and yarns; dye 
house. 

HOPE MILLS, CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

Hope Mills Manufacturing Co., $425,000; 
1,200 narrow looms, 15,000 ring spindles; 
cheviots, dress goods and madras; dye house. 

JAMESTOWN, GUILFORD COUNTY. 

Oakdale Cotton Mills, $100,000; 5,328 
ring spindles, 2,800 twister spindles; warps, 
twine and yarn; dye house. 

JONESBORO, MOORE COUNTY. 

Clark Manufacturing Co., $60,000; 2,000 
ring spindles, 100 looms; plaids and yarns; 
dyer, A. M. Girton. 

LAUREL BLUFF, SURRY COUNTY. 

Steele Bros. & Co., Laurel Bluff Mills, 
$20,000; warps and yarns; 25,000 ring spin- 
dles; dye house. 

LAWNDALE, CLEVELAND COUNTY. 

Cleveland Cotton Mills, Lawndale Railway 
and Industrial Co., $100,000; carpet warp, 
clothes line, twine and wick; 5,200 spindles; 
dyer, J. R. Willis. 

LEXINGTON, DAVIDSON COUNTY. 

Wennonah Cotton Mills, W. E. Holt, pro- 
prietor; 454 looms, 12,000 ring spindles; 
white and colored cottons; dyer, J. D. Holt. 

LINCOLNTON, LINCOLN COUNTY. 

Laboratory Cotton Mills, D. E. Rhyne, 
proprietor; 7,500 ring spindles; yarns and 
warps ; dyer, N. Huffstetter. 

Piedmont Cotion Mill Co., $25,000; 2.,- 
000 spindles, 1,000 twisters; yarns; dye 
house. 

MANCHESTER, CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 

Murchison Cotton Mills, Williams & Fair- 
ley; 2,800 ring spindles; yarns and warps; 
dye house. 

MARSHALL, MADISON COUNTY. 

Capitola Manufacturing Co., $250,000; 
15,000 spindles, 450 looms; fine cloths and 
yarns; mill under construction and dye 
house will be installed. 

MAYODAN, ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 

Avalon Mills, $200,000 ; 13,000 mule spin- 
dles; combed hosiery and underwear yarns; 
dye house. 

M’ADENSVILLE, GASTON COUNTY. 

McAden Mills, $500,000; 15,000 ring 
spindles, 350 looms ; cheviots, denims, plaids, 
towels and yarns; dye house. 

MOORESVILLE, IREDELL COUNTY. 

Mooresville Cotton Mills, $180,000; 13,- 
740 ring spindles ; 2,500 twisters ; 385 looms; 
colored goods, sheetings and yarns; dyer, J. 
Mills. 

MOUNTAIN ISLAND, GASTON COUNTY. 

Mountain Island Mills; 38 seine, 104 nar- 
row looms, 6,200 ring spindles; netting, os- 
naburgs, plaids, towels, twine, seines; dye 
house. 

PATTERSON, CALDWELL COUNTY. 

Gwyn-Harper Manufacturing Co., $75,- 
000; 68 looms, 1,800 spindles; plaids, jeans 
and yarns; dye house. 

RALEIGH, WAKE COUNTY. 

Caraleigh Mills Co., $185,000; 400 looms, 
10,400 spindles; dress and staple ginghams; 
dyer, W. R. Smith. 

Pilot Cotton Mills, J. N. & W. H. William- 
son, proprietors; 325 narrow looms, 7,000 
ring spindles; chambrays, plaids and shirt- 
ings ; dye house. 

RANDLEMAN, RANDOLPH COUNTY. 

Naomi Falls Manufacturing Co., $150,- 
000; 6,000 ring spindles, 335 looms; colored 
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goods, seamless bags, etc.; dyer, W. W. 
Peeler. 

Randleman Manufacturing Co., $100,000 ; 
460 looms, 9,500 ring spindles ; checks, plaids 
and stripes; dye house. 

RHODHISS, CALDWELL COUNTY. 

Rhodhiss Manufacturing Co., $300,000; 
15,000 ring spindles, 460 looms; heavy 
sheetings, drills, etc.; dyer, D. West. 

ROANOKE RAPIDS, HALIFAX COUNTY. 

Patterson Textile Co., $50,000 ; 200 looms ; 
fancy cottons; dye house. 

Roanoke Mills Co., $250,000; 14,366 ring 
spindles, 550 looms; sheetings; dyer, L. 
Gumner. 

ROCKINGHAM, RICHMOND COUNTY. 

Midway Mills, Leak, Wall & McRae, pro- 
prietors; $150,000; tickings, chain warps 
and carpet yarns; 6,200 ring spindles; dye 
house. 

Pee Dee Manufacturing Co., $185,000; 
15,284 ring spindles, 800 looms; cottonades, 
plaids, checks, stripes; dye house. 

Roberdel Manufacturing Co., $187,500; 
600 broad looms, 14,000 spindles; heavy 
plaids; dyer, E. T. Green. 

Textile Manufacturing Ca., Inc., $25,000 ; 
12 looms; sash cord and wick; dye house. 
SALISBURY, ROWAN COUNTY. 

Salisbury Cotton Mills, $250,000; 590 
looms, 20,000 ring spindles; cheviots and 
ginghams; dye house. 

SAXAPAHAW, ALAMANCE COUNTY. 

Saxapahaw Cotton Mills, White, William- 
son & Co., proprietors; 5,000 ring spindles, 
200 looms; colored piece goods, warp and 
skein yarns; dye house. 

SPRAY, ROCKINGHAM COUNTY. 

Leaksville Cotton Mills, $30,000; 632 
looms, 3,500 spindles; ginghams, plaids, 
plushes, table felt; dye house. 

Lily Mills, $30,000 ; 386 narrow looms, 2,- 
500 ring spindles; colored cottons; dyer, W. 
G. Grady. 

Nantucket Mills, $250,000; 784 narrow 
looms, 6,500 ring spindles; colored cottons ; 
dyer, J. A. Ward. 

STATESVILLE, IREDELL COUNTY. 

Statesville Cotton Mills,. $200,000; 180 
looms, 10,000 ring spindles; brown sheet- 
ings and cone yarns; dye house. 
 SWEPSONVILLE, ALAMANCE COUNTY. 

Virginia Cotton Mills, $100,000; 300 
looms, 10,000 ring spindles ; dress goods, cut- 
tings, ginghams, plaids; dye house. 

WELDON, HALIFAX COUNTY. 

Weldon Cotton Manufacturing Co., $100,- 
000; 2,016 mule spindles; hosiery yarns; dye 
and finish. 

WILMINGTON, NEW HANOVER COUNTY. 

Delgado Mills, $275,000 ; 10,304 ring spin- 
dles, 440 looms; sheetings; dyer, O. John- 
son. 

Wilmington Cotton Mills, $150,000; 6,- 
824 ring spindles, 432 looms; colored goods 
and flannels; dyer, — — Blair. 

WINSTON-SALEM, FORSYTH COUNTY. 

Arista Mills Co. (operates Arista and 
Southside Mills), $350,000; 736 looms, 27,- 
000 spindles; cheviots, drills, sheetings, 
shirtings, warps and yarns; dyers, T. E. Da- 
vis, Arista, and C. Holcomb, Southside. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON COUNTY. 

Brogon Cotton Mills, $600,000; 25,000 
ring spindles, 864 looms; fancy colorét cot- 
tons; dye house. 
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CHARLESTON, CHARLESTON COUNTY. 

Royal Bag and Yarn Manufacturing Co., 
$325,000; seamless bags, burlap and yarns; 
dye house. 

CHESTER, CHESTER COUNTY. 

Springstein Mills, $100,000; 6,720 spin- 
dles, 992 looms ; ginghams and madras ; dyer, 
G. A. Green. 

DILLON, MARION COUNTY. 

Dillon Cotton Mills, $150,000 ; 8,868 spin- 

dies; hosiery yarns; dye house. 
FORT MILL, YORK COUNTY. 

Fort Mill Manufacturing Co., $100,000; 
ginghams; 423 narrow looms, 8,528 ring 
spindles; dyer, D. N. Auld. 

GAFFNEY, CHEROKEE COUNTY. 

Gaffney Manufacturing Co., $800,000; 1,- 
401 broad, 361 narrow looms, 62,000 ring, 
5,000 twisting spindles; print cloth, fancies 
and twisted yarns; dyer, G. W. Johnson. 

GREENVILLE, GREENVILLE COUNTY. 

Huguenot & Camperdown Mills, $75,000; 
300 looms, 1,700 ring spindles; ginghams; 
dyer, C. Sherman. 

LEXINGTON, LEXINGTON COUNTY. 

Lexington Cotton Mills, $50,000; 3,500 
ring spindles, 204 looms ; denims, ticking and 
drills; dyer, W. M. Watkins. 

PELHAM, GREENVILLE COUNTY. 

Pelham Mills, $300,000; knitting yarn, 
warps, twine and hosiery; 11,000 spindles; 
dye house. 

ROCK HILL, YORK COUNTY. 

Chicora Cotton Mills, $60,000 ; 7,904 spin- 
dles, 192 looms; sheetings and shirtings; dye 
house. 

Highland Park Manufacturing Co., $500,- 
000; 786 looms, 6,000 ring spindles ; domes- 
tics, fancies and ginghams; dye house. 

Victoria Cotton Mills,. $60,000; 7,560 
spindles, 325 looms; gingbams; dyer, J. J. 
Atkins. 

SPARTANBURG, SPARTANBURG COUNTY. 

Beaumont Manufacturing Co., $100,000; 
3,888 spindles ; carpet warps and twines; dye 
house. 

TENNESSEE. 
COLUMBIA, MAURY COUNTY. 

Columbia Cotton Mill Co., $118,000; 184 
looms, 7,500 ring spindles; drills and seam- 
less bags; dye house. 

ELIZABETHTOWN, CARTER COUNTY. 

Tennessee Cotton Mills, $15,000; 2,250 
spindles ; yarns ; dye house. 

Tennessee Line and Twine Co., $15,000; 
fish lines, seine twine and cordage; dye 
house. 

NASHVILLE, DAVIDSON COUNTY. 

Tennessee Manufacturing Co., $700,000; 
33,000 spindles, 1,018 looms ; sheetings, shirt- 
ings, drills, plaids, ginghams, seamless bags ; 
dve house. 

NEWPORT, COCKE COUNTY. 

Bellevue Cotton Mills, J. L. Erwin & Co.; 
200 narrow looms; plaids and ginghams ; dye 
house. 

VIRGINIA. 
DANVILLE, PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY. 

Dan River Power and Manufacturing Co., 
$1,000,000; 1,630 looms, 43,000 spindles; 
chambrays, shirtings and ginghams; dye and 
finish; new mill. 

Riverside Cotton Mills, $1,000,000; 2,650 
looms, 67,600 ring spindles ; cheviots, plaids, 
checks, shirtings ; dye house. 

FRIES, GRAYSON COUNTY. 

Washington Cotton Mills, $1,000,000; 1,- 
420 looms, 50,000 spindles; duck, sheeting 
and yarns; dyer, W. C. Creech. 
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The Visit of the Aniline Expert: 


Consequent upon our progress in coloring 
during recent years by means of artificial 
dyestuffs has gradually come about a more 
or less complete transformation of dyeroon, 
life and practice. As is well known, the 
aniline trade is almost exclusively in the 
hands of Europeans. In the ratio that the 
manufacturing plants for these products in- 
crease in number and capacity the spirit of 
competition among their owners grows apace, 
and their efforts to secure business display 
extraordinary persistency. We are familiar 
with the ways in which they underbid each 
other, decry rival wares, and brag about 
their own. Every separate salesman, as 
might be expected, offers the best and cheap- 
est goods on the market. There is ong 
feature of their business methods which is 
exceedingly commendable, and which we shall 
at this time single out as worthy of special 
notice. It has come into quite general ac- 
ceptance during the past decade, and con- 
sists in the aniline firm or agency sending 
one of their trusted workmen to a factory 
or other dyeing establishment to conduct for 
several days a series of exhausting experi- 
ments and practical tests with a view to se- 
euring the trade for some new or hitherto 
unused line of dyes. Consent is first obtained 
from the management, then the “expert” 
usually arrives, accompanied and introduced 
by the district “drummer” and some pack- 
ages of necessary colors and perhaps chemi- 
cals. For these and for the chemist’s visit 
and labor no charge is made against their 
prospective customer. The orders in mind 
are looked forward to to cover the expenses. 
This is all exemplary enough. Now it is 
just here that we should like to throw out 
some friendly criticism and suggestion to 
our confreres of the art tinctorial. Among 
the dozen to twenty different salesmen regu- 
larly calling for orders, the dyer may be per- 
sonally acquanited with several. Indeed, it 
won't be their fault if he isn’t. 

PARTIALITY. 

From one cause or another, consciously or 
unconsciously, he may be inclined to feel 
partial toward one or more of them in vary- 
ing degrees. Then there is danger that such 
may be welcomed with their firm’s expert 
and granted right of way apd every available 
opportunity to attain success, while other 
parties are hampered and discouraged from 
the start. “My Brethren, these things ought 
not so to be,” and you very well know it. 
Supposing a few of the firms in question do 
act dishonorably in business, sell poor goods, 
or employ unworthy men to travel for them. 
In this particular connection what does it 
signify? They seek certain results. Results 
ought to have a large interest for yourself. 
Give them all the same chance and scrutinize 
results only. There may be some real ulti- 
mate gain to your own personal work in 
what is produced or in the conclusions ar- 
rived at, or again there may be next to none. 
In any event it is a satisfaction to have the 
visible proof of it before you and your su- 
periors, and to have assurance that every 
point has been brought out openly and 
freely. 

EDUCATIONAL AND INTERESTING. 

Every day while these gentlemen are thus 
employed, you are likely to be learning more 
of the intricacies of your calling, and any 
series of experiments a little out of the ordi- 
nary or conducted by others than yourself in 
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your presence is always educational and in- 
teresting. Suggestive ideas may be ventilated 
between you which may prove mutually in- 
spiring and lead out inte new trains of 
thought or fresh paths of application. You 
will likely find your visitor more of a chemist 
than dyer, but take into consideration that 
likewise he will be apt to discover more of 
the dyer than the chemist in you. These 
related branches of skilled acquirement are 
complementary, and never antagonistic, 
though at an odd time it may look that way 
merely on the face of things. You cannot 
afford to despise each other. Each man 
has his limitations, and none of us can know 
everything. ‘The only danger is that some 
of us in spells of mental aberration forget, 
and fancy we know quite a lot. Permit this 
form of lunacy to suffer eclipse if you are 
subject to it, and consent to an extended 
lucid interval while you are together. It will 
pay. Why! yes. Of course it will. 
GIVE THEM A SHOW. 

Maybe they are quite a nuisance, these fel- 
lows, when you are busy and have, to a con- 
siderable extent, to wait upon them and see 
the thing through. Quite true. These men, 
however, have their trials, too. Give them all 
the “show” you can. They are at quite a 
lot of expense in this enterprise, and what- 
ever the subsequent verdict upon their labors, 
the outcome will prove in some way or other 
productive of ultimate benefit to the general 
trade progress, to your management and to 
yourself. They do not invariably meet with 
good treatment in the prosecution of their 
arduous investigations. There are dyers who, 
jealous for the interests of individual or firm 
rivals, will not accord to them common cour- 
tesy. Some superintendents act upon the 
same lines, and those in both positions are 
found occasionally who deliberately embar- 
rass them and place obstacles in their way. 
We have known cases where this was done un- 
blushingly and it was apparent to everyone 
that with the sarcastic remark: “Well, I 
guess you don’t want my color,” the whilom 
visitors would pick up their traps and take 
the next train. When shal] we ever get upon 
a common sense basis in our work? Can’t 
we be more’ tolerant, more eager to learn, 
and a little more level-headed in connection 
with a practice confessedly come to stay, and 


which really requires no recommendation ? 
We are sure that it needs no apology from 
any one.—Dyers’ Supplement. 

Sulphur Dyes. 

Although by this time every dyer must 
have had some experience with the sulphur 
dyes, the metheds of using them are subject 
to certain variations for which our defective 
knowledge of their chemical constitution can- 
not be held responsible. It is a colorist’s 
question, pure and simple. With few excep- 
tions, the sulphur dyes on the market are in- 
soluble in water, or nearly so. Even those 
that can be dissolved take so much water that 
the bath is far too long. Hence the use of 
sodium sulphide to dissolve the dye, ordinary 
marks requiring their own weight, the extra 
marks twice their weight, and the highly 
concentrated dnes treble. If the solution is 
used without any addition, it gives good re- 
sults in many cases, but in the majority the 
plain solution of dye in sodium sulphide has 
too little affinity with cotton to give dyeings 





of any value. Hence, large quantities of 


Glauber’s or common salt, and some soda, 
have to be added to the bath. No boiling is 
necessary during the dyeing. The goods 
should be put into the boiling bat, and the 
steam be at once shut off. A very import- 
ant point with sulphur dyes is the use of com- 
paratively short baths. The average cotton 
yarn dyeing bath is twenty times the weight 
of the goods, but twelve to one is much bet- 
ter for sulphur dyes. The dyes go on worse 
trom long than from short baths, and a long 
Lath is far more apt to cause trouble by the 
precipitation of sulphur. This is also the easy 
oxidizability of many sulphur dyes, which 
inakes it advisable that the goods being dyed 
should be kept, as much as possible, from the 
air, to be considered. To avoid contact with 
the air, Cassella recommends dyeing on yarn 
sticks made of bent gas pipe, and others keep 
tne goods totally immersed while in the bath, 
and wring immediately they are lifted. 
Others rinse the goods in sulphide of so- 
dium directly after wringing, to reduce any 
oxidized dye. Sulphur dyes vary greatly 
iu oxidizability. Some are little acted on, 
and can be dyed on ordinary yarn sticks. 
Others oxidize completely on hanging the 
dyed fabrie in the air, so that no after- 
chroming is required, and an air-oxidation 
similar to that recommended for Ratigen in- 
digo occurs. This suggests that such sul- 
phur dyes can be used like indigo, and that 
is the case. Some are reduced by alkaline 
solution, and give a grey vat which goes 
blue on oxidation by the air. Other blues, 
such as immedial blue, are developed _ by 
steaming or by treatment with peroxide of 
hydrogen. These after-processes are, how- 
ever, not liked, and sulphur dyes not requir- 
ing them are preferred. Of late there has 
been a constantly increased tendency to 
neglect dyes that want fixing in favor of those 
which give a fair amount of fastness to light 
and washing without such treatment. After 
chroming, even when it does increase the 
fastness—which is not always, although usu- 
ally, the case—often makes a perceptible 
change in the shade, and greatly increases the 
difficulty of dyeing to pattern.—Deutsche 
Farber Zeitung. 
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The Three-Color System in Dye- 
ing. 
(By Dr. Losuer.) 
Translated from the “Deutsche Farber 
Zeitung.” 

When we read the price-lists of the dye- 
making firms we cannot fail to be astonished 
by the vast number of artificial dyes now 
upon the market. In spite of this however, 
new processes and new dyes come out daily. 
A dyer who wished to test everything offered 
would have to erect a chemical laboratory 
bigger than many of the smaller dyeworks. 
How then is he to make his choice quickly 
and safely? The question appears almost 
unanswerable at the first blush, but the fol- 
lowing remarks, it is hoped, will contribute 
to its solution: 

If we pass a long line of dyes in review 
before our mental vision, the first thing that 
strikes us is that a few have won a place 
which they keep in the teeth of the constant 
stream of freshly-discovered competitors. 

On enquiry we find that these well-estab- 
lished coloring matters are not only old, but 
very old, although the methods of using them 
may have changed more than once. Indigo, 
for example, has been used and has been un- 
replaceable for 2,000 years. Its merits were 
tacitly admitted, and the enormous amount 
of money spent in attempting to produce it 
artifically is a convincing proof of them. 
That this has been now done every one is 
aware, as of the fact that a keen struggle 
is in progress between the natural and arti- 
ficial dye. This struggle has now reached a 
very interesting phase, as dealers in both have 
come down to the very lowest prices, so that 
the victory will remain with whichever side 
is able to make the most reduction by lessen- 
ing the cost of production. 

Another dye which has held its place for 
centuries is Turkey red, in spite of several 
changes in the method of using it. Now it 
can hardly be a question of chance, or even 
of fashion, that decides that these dyes should 
hold the field so well. Let us consider their 
properties a little more in detail. Indigo is 
not completely fast to light. Cotton or linen 
dyed with it gradually pales on exposure. It 
is not even completely fast to washing, but 
neither alkalies nor acid effect the shade of 
dyeings made with it, and this is the secret 
of its success. Turkey red is fast to acids 
and light, and, like indigo, the color is full 
and soothing to the eye. 

A third dye, quite a novelty by comparison 
with the two we have just mentioned, but 
one which can already look back upon a vic- 
torious career, is aniline black. Its fastness 
to light, acids and washing ensured the vast 
use now made of it. It is true that it is not 
fast to acids in the chemical sense of the 
word, but the change in its shade which they 
produce is so small that it cannot be seen 
unless looked for. If, for example, we wash 
a piece of cotton dyed with aniline black in 
somewhat diluted hydrochloric acid, dry 
without rinsing, and compare in good light 
with an unsoured piece, we shall see a green 
shade on the soured piece, which, however, 
disappears on rinsing with soda. 

The first requisite of a good dye is, then, 
that it should be fast to light, i. e., must not 
pale perceptibly with a fortnight’s exposure 
to the direct rays of the sun. The third is 
that the dye should be fast to washing. In 
addition, an ideal dye should be substantive, 
and be capable of being mixed for shading 
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with any other dyes without any chemical 
reactions ensuing. 

A new process, which is slowly but surely 
making its way, is the three-color system in 
calico printing. If new dyes are to succeed 
they must not only have the three properties 
above mentioned, but must have shades oc- 
curring in the solar spectrum, so that a small 
number of them will suffice to produce any 
color desired. 

The dyer of the future ought not to have 
to buy more than three dyes, one of each of 
the simple colors, and be able to make all 
others for himself by mixtures among the 
three. 

As a blue, indigo would do, but the yellow 
and the red may be difficult to get, but there 
is no reason to despair of success. 1t will also 
be required that the new dyes should answer 
equally well for all textiles, be substantive 
and dye level. It is too often forgotten that 
if organic dyes are dissolved in a solution of 
shellac in borax, the dye is fixed when the 
dyed fabric is dried. This process is much 
used for making liquid pigments. 

The discovery of three such dyes as we have 
indicated, one a pure spectral yellow, the 
others pure red and pure blue, fast to acids, 
light and washing, substantive, and _level- 
dyeing, and dyeing all kinds of textiles, is a 
problem well worthy of the attention of all 
concerned. 





Soaking Instead of Scouring Cot- 
ton Yarns. 

Soaking is done with water at 60 to 60 
degrees C., in which a little turkey-red oil is 
put, and is not only cheaper than scouring, 
but removes some dirt that scouring cannot 
get rid of. Unfortunately, soaking cannot 
be substituted for scouring in all cases. For 
example, the substitution must not be made 
in the case of yarns to be dyed with basic 
dyes, or the dyes will bleed. The same is 
true of yarns, such as warp yarns, which 
have to be heavily sized after dyeing, for, 
unless the yarn has been boiled, the size 
will not penetrate properly. Soaking is quite 
sufficient for weft yarns, and for yarns dyed 
with substantive dyes, and has the advant- 
age of leaving the cotton much soften than 
scouring does. 


Denims are now manufactured quite ex- 
tensively in other colors beside blue, but 
mostly in black, brown and blue. The blue 
denims have always been most in demand, 
and were dyed almost exclusively with indigo 
on account of its well known properties of 
fastness to light. Other dyestuffs have in 
late years been employed, which satisfy spe- 
cial requirements, including fastness to 
washing. These dyestuffs are the diazotized 
developed blues, which are as good as in- 
digo, and the sulphur blues, which are a 
strong competitor for first place as a blue 
dye for denims. 

It is stated by the manufacturers of these 
goods that it is impossible to market them 
unless they possess the peculiar odor of nat- 
ural indigo, though even this feature is be- 
ing to some extent produced by artificial 
means. 





A Simple Indigo Vat. 
(By Franz Enler.) 
Translated from the Faerber and Wascher. 
In small dye houses, where it does not pay 
to run a wood or soda vat, the following 


process can be recommended : 

Make the vat by putting into a wooden ves- 
sel 3 pounds of calcined soda and 2 pounds 
of finely broken, fresh slaked lime. Stir up 
well in 10 litres of boiling water, add 7 to 8 
litres of cold water, and leave over night to 
settle. Next morning draw off the clear 
liquid into a pan, warm up and add %4 
pound powdered indigo and 34 pound Eng- 
lish tin-filings, raise slowly to the boil, and 
voil one hour, with constant stirring. The 
liquid turns first coppery, then green, and 
finally yellow. It is then preserved in an air- 
tight vessel for further use. The tin remain- 
ing in the pan is rinsed and kept for further 
use. 

Tye with this solution added to wate 
mixed with putrid urine, and at a tempera- 
ture of from 44 to 50 degrees C. It is to be 
uoted that the dyeing can be done by siphon- 
ing off the clear liquid from the sediment ‘a 
an old wood vat and adding the above indigo 
solution to it. 


Alazarine Assistant. 


has been called the most complex compound 
known in practice, and while this is no doubt 
true, and the nature of the article is sur- 
rounded with more or less mystery from a 
chemical standpoint, in practical use the 
beneficial results being so apparent, that we 
do not deem it necessary to go deeply into the 
different expert theories as to why it does 
this or that, but leave the results to show for 
themselves. To more readily appreciate the 
value of Alizarine Assistant, we may refer 
to the part it takes in producing turkey-reds 
or alizarine reds, on cotton. Would these 
reds be of any value in fact without its as- 
Most dyers are already well aware 


sistance ? 
The results obtained 


that they would not. 
by its use are simply wonderful. While the 
dyestuff alone gives but a dull weak red, 
which is very fugitive, when used in connec- 
tion with the oil, the color produced is noted 
for its brilliancy and fastness—a color full, 
rich and permanent. 

A short extract from an article by Dr. 
Paul Woff says: “.... As their name already 
indicates, are these special oils (turkey-red 
oils) in the first place employed for the pro- 
duction of turkey-red or Adrianople red, but 
they are also used in printing, where expe- 
rience has proven that a great number of 
basic and acid dyestuffs give clearer and 
brighter colors upon the oiled fibre; and fin- 
ally, in the more recent applications of the 
azo colors, which are directly developed upon 
the fibre itself. 

“The action of turkey-red oil can be ex- 
plained in two ways according to whether 
it is regarded as a chemical or mechanical 
action. While the oil completely surrounds 
and protects the colored lake which is de- 
posited upon the fibre, the physical proper- 
ties of the oil maintain this lake in a state 
of constant humidity, and thus lend it more 
brightness and fastness, which is identically 
the same function as that of the linseed oil 
in painting. But while there is no doubt as 
t» the color which the physical properties of 
the oil play, the question arises whether these 
physical properties are sufficient to explain 
all the phenomena which present themselves 
in this dyeing process, and whether, at least 
for certain special cases, a chemical reaction 
must not as well be recognized, that is, the 
intervention of the oil in the formation of 
the lake; and such intervention must almost 
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Specially for Bleachery and Dye House Uses. 





PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY AND YARN THAT WILL NOT TENDER THE GOODS 


The Dubois Latest Improved “Sanitary” Oxidize Fast Black Dyeing 
with Lisle Thread Finish Process, Patented March, 1903, Leads Them All. 


This is the most reliable dyeing formula in existence 
for the dyeing of cotton hosiery. It has been adopted 
stecessfully by many of the leading manufacturers, num- 
cering to this date to thirty-four mills. It has the follow- 
-mg invaluable quality, viz: 

“It always gives uniform shade. oxidizes and lisles 
quick, and leaves the fabric aimost as strong as 
they were before dyeing, and because of its quick oxi- 
dizing and lisleing and not tendering the goods it stops 
overtime and night work and does away with mending. 
But most important of all, it is the only dye liquor that 
can be compounded to suit the seasons of the year and 
stand the hottest weather of the South without in the 
least interfering with its good qualities.” 

The eost of this black is as follows :—$1.50 per 100 pounds 
for the ordinary black, and $1.90 per 100 pounds tor the 
best, for al! chemicais used, labor and steam extra, which 
is very small. 

This valuabie dye formula with its Lisle Thread Finish 
Patented process can be bought in a lump sum, or be 
made use of on yo @smail monthly royalty per 100 
pounds of goods dyed. The advertiser will go to your 


mill and personally teach the dyeing, oxidizing, lisleing 
finishing, and stay with you until you thor wghly under- 
stand all the particulars. Will contract for your com- 
plete oxidize ayeing plant with my stationary or rotary 
xidizing apparatus with electric thermometer, paten ted 
une, 1901, and June, 1902, of which Iam the only manu- 
Jacturer. 
f NOTICE—Will be pleased to give highest references on 
la mills with party meaning business as to above 
claims. 

N.B. lUhereby give notice to the general public that 
I have not and never have had any connection with the 
O. & P. Rothe Mfg. and Supply Co., Ltd.. of Norristown, 
Pa..and that their advertisement offering formula for 
“Sanitary” Fast Black is without my consent, 

The ‘‘Sanitary” Fast Black Formula is exclusively of 
my own invention as far back as 18 years, and any one 
that buys this valuable formula is always bound to keep 
it secret, and no one else has the right to use it or sell it. 


Apply only to 


A. . DUBOIS, or the KEYSTONE LAW AND PATENT COMPARY, 


2170 Sedgely Avenue, above 27th St., 


Betz Ballding, PHILADELPHIA, PA 










ASHBURN, 


Drying 





Forms. 





JS. BETTS & CO. 
LONC LEAF YELLOW PINE LUMBER. 


Rift Flooring. Dressed Timbers up te 18 x 30 inches. Factory Flooring Plank Butted 
to Exact Length. 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





GEORGIA. 







Hosiery 







Boards. 











LINEN YARNS AND THREADS. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute, Line and Tow Yarnge in Skein, Tube or Warp. Lowest price, 
Prompt delivery. 


TURKEY RED YARNS, ALL NUMBERS. 
HUGHES FAWCE?T, 115 & 117 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Expert information on application. Not in the trust. 


certainly be acknowledged in the case of 
alizarine. In fact, the following is what 
takes place, viz.: The fatty acid, which is 
from the start fixed upon the fibre, forms 
during the mordanting operation with the 
aluminum salts and oxyoleate; after the 
calk passage and dyeing with alizarine, a 
more complicated combination is formed and 
a part of the alumina remains fixed to the 
oxyoleic acid, while the other part combines 
with the alizarine, which, in its turn, is al- 
ready combined with calcium carbonate. 

“It is a fact that this complicated consti- 
tution of the alizarine lake, which gives to it 
so highly appreciated qualities and the ex- 
periments which have been made with a num- 
ber of dyestuffs of most different groups have 
confirmed this hypothesis that the more com- 
plete a color lake is the handsomer and faster 
are the shades which it yields as compared 
with those produced with a quite simple 
lake. What still more confirms this theory 
is the enormous difference which exists be- 
tween the alizarine red produced upon oiled 
and one produced upon not-viled fibre. While 
the latter kind gives only a weak red, which 
but little resists the influence of light and 
oxydizing agents, the turkey-red is a bright 
and brilliant color of extraordinary fastness 
to the action of light as well as to all other 
exterior agents.” 

Does it not seem reasonable that Turkey- 
Red Oil, doing so much for alizarines or 
Turkey-Reds, must be of some value used 
im connection with other dyestuffs as well ? 

While a great many dyers have already be- 
come satisfied, and learned by experience in 
using it, there are still those who are unac- 
quainted with its valuable properties. 

As to quality it is no different from other 
products in respect to various grades of it 
being made and sold upon the market. The 
very best is never too good, and the user is 
always anxious to find the perfect product. 
While there are different grades of strength, 
such as 50 per cent., 75 per cent., etc., these 
may all be of the best quality, only needing 
more of the weaker to do the same work that 
the stronger will do; but what is positively 
essential in order to produce good results is 
a strictly pure unadulterated article, and one 
that is well made. This latter point should 
be considered very important, and carefully 
investigated, for while the product may be 
guaranteed pure, that is, made from castor 
oil, and no other oil being used in its manu- 
facture, the importance of its construction, 
the perfect solubility, and thorough sulpha- 
tion should be carefully examined. The 
most difficult feature in the manufacture of 
Turkey-Red Oil is the sulphating process, 
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therefore the most common fault with it as 
often found upon the market is its imperfect 
sulphation. 

This means free oil; and it can readily 
be seen that every drop of this is worse than 
valueless, as it will, if in apparent quantity, 
cause dark spots and cloudy effects upon the 
goods. 

Having had more than twenty-five years’ 
experience in the manufacture of Turkey-Red 
Oils, with late improvements and special pro- 
cess of making, and using the utmost care in 
every detail, we feel confident that we have 
a product to offer, with the percentage of 
unsulphated oil brought down to the mini- 
mum. 

We guarantee a pure Castor Oil. product, 
and we do not believe it possible to produce 
a good money value alizarine assistant from 
any other oil, or to use any other oil in com- 
bination with castor without interfering with 
its valuable properties. 

Low-priced grades may be found in the 
market, but they will not give the results, 
value for value that a well made, pure castor 
oil product will give. We have made, and 
seen made, extensive tests proving this to be 
a fact.—Bosson and Lane. 





An Appreciation ofthe Needs of 
the Southern Textile Mills. 

In view of the rapid growth of the tex- 
tile industries in the South, far-seeing 
manufacturers of and dealers in coal-tar 
colors and chemicals have given special at- 
tention to the needs and demands of this 
particular section. 

A few years ago comparatively small 
quantities of colored goods were manufac- 
tured in the Southern states, and the finer 
grades of goods were almost entirely ne- 
glected. It was evident to the progressive 
dealer in dyes, that this branch could ‘be 
properly encouraged only by supplying it 
with the best colors at the lowest possible 
prices, in order to allow it to obtain an 
entrance into the market then controlled 
by the older textile centres. Until that time 
no permanent offices carrying stocks of col- 
ors and chemicals were situated in the South, 
the trade being looked after by salesmen 
from the North, who made infrequent trips 
through the territory. This was far from 
satisfactory to both the seller and the mills. 

In order to give the mills the technical 
assistance which is necessary in the foster- 
ing of a new industry, the various firms 
of dyestuff and color dealers opened offices 
in the South, where technical information 
could be obtained and from which orders 
for colors and chemicals could be promptly 
filled. 

Among the firms who appreciated the 
necessity of having the source of supply in 
proximity to the point uf consumption is H. 
A. Metz & Co. This firm has made a spe- 
cial study of the needs of the Southern tex- 
tile mills and has used and is using every 
endeavor to furnish those supplies that will 
enable the Southern mill to compete suc- 
cessfully with the longer established mills. 

Their Dianil Reds and Dianil Blues have 
long been established standards for the dye- 
ing of cotton, and their later Thiogene Blues 
and Thiogene Blacks are particularly suitable 
for the demands of the Southern trade, 
where absolute fastness, coupled with low 
cost, are first essentials. 

Their Indigo M L B is recognized as be- 
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ing a superior grade, surpassing all other 
Indigos in purity, brightness and uniformity, 
and its enormous adoption testifies to the 
appreciation in which it is held by the con- 
sumers. 

The white goods mills have received as 
much attention from the firm as have the 
mills making colored goods, and their Vic- 
toria Sizes, Victoria Finish, Victoria Sizing 
Grease, Victoria Oils and similar products 
are well known and widely used in those 
mills producing the finest work. 

Their new Thiogene Oil, suitable for use 
in the dyeing of sulphur colors, is overcom- 
ing many of the objections formerly inci- 
dent to the use of these dyestuffs. 

The labortories and technical staff of H. 
A. Metz & Co. are always at the disposal of 
their patrons, and detailed information, 
prices and samples of any of their products 
are always obtainable at their selling offices, 
at 210 South Tryon street, Charlotte, N. C., 


and Empire building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Dyestuffs. 


Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., representing 
in the United States and Canada the Badis- 
che Anilin and Soda-Fabrik, have amongst 
their numerous specialties a great many that 
are of particular interest to Southern mills. 
Of these Synthetic Indigo is undoubtedly the 
most important. First offered as a commer- 
cial product in 1897, the result of pains- 
taking researches covering a period of al- 
most twenty years, synthetic indigo has prac- 
tically annihilated the vegetable product, so 
that the latter is merely an expensive luxury 
for those whom prejudice blinds to their 
financial interests. Not only has synthetic 
indigo materially reduced the cost of indigo 








dyeing, it has also greatly simplified it. 
Vegetable indigo was so variable in quality 
and working properties that it required con- 
siderable experience to make a successful 
purchase and an expensive dyer to produce 
satisfactory results in the mill. Nowadays 
with a product never varying in strength or 
working qualities, indigo dyeing is reduced 
to a systematic basis. When in addition 
mills have at their disposal, free of charge, 
expert advice as to the most economical 
equipment and the services of an experienced 
dyer when they are ready to start up, the 
greatly increased consumption of indigo is 
readily explained. So far as the South is 
concerned, blue has long been its staple color 
and denims its most represemative product— 
needless to remark the best are made with 
indigo. So dyed they command higher 
prices, and as indigo is now the cheapest 
known dyestuff for blue, denim mills show 
a decided tendency to abandon all other blues 
in its favor. 

After indigo, the most satisfactory color is 
indoine blue, generally dyed on a blue bot- 
tom. This dyestuff has long held an excel- 
lent reputation with the commission houses 
as being the next best thing to indigo. Sul- 
phur has not proved a satisfactory substitute 
and while future developments in this direc- 
tion are quite possible, the products at pres- 
ent available, give shades that are either 
very reddish or lacking in bloom and bright- 
ness. In other words, goods so dyed are lack- 
ing in “appearance,” and mills with a repu- 
tation to sustain have either not touched sul- 
phur blue, or if they have tried it on a large 
scale, have returned to the use of the older 
products. 

After the denim trade, the manufacture of 
ginghams, shirtings, etc., ranks next in im- 
portance, blue being likewise the great sta- 
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DANKER & MARSTON 


247 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
BOSTON. 


IMPORTERS SPECIALTIES FOR 
DYE STUFFS and CHEMICALS Sizing, Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing. 


For Scouring, Dyeing and Drying Machinery 


ADDRESS 


JOHN H. LORIMER, 


Ontario and Lawrence Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE SALE OF THE 


Lorimer Machinery Company’s Specialties. 


The 1904 types of the Lorimer Machinery Co.’s Patented and Special Machines for 
Scouring, Dyeing, Drying Yarns, Wool, Cotton and all Fibrous Materials, still lead 
where high-class work is required. 

The Lorimer System in whole or in part is used by leading manufacturers in Amer- 
ica and Europe. 


———.NVESTICATION SOLICITED. 


Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, but never goes beyond being an imitation. 
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ple color. Indigo and indoine blue command 
a large sale. The latter color, to answer the 
highest requirements as to bleeding, is dyed 
on a sumac mordant, when it gives the much 
desired indigo tone, a result unattainable 
with sulphur blue. Indoine blue being also 
cheaper, the recent reaction in its favor is 
easily understood. 

Kryogene black has been successfully 
adopted by several mills. Dyed in the ordi- 
nary warp frame, it gives shades closely 
matching in bloom and brightness the best 
logwood black, and of course much faster. 

Limitations of space prevent detailed ref- 
erence to Methylene blue, green crystals, 
Methyl violet, Victoria blue, where excep- 
tional advantages are offered, or to their full 
range of substantive colors which merit at- 
tention. 





Colors and Specialties for Cut- 
ton. 


One of the most enterprising and import- 
ant of the younger firms in the dyestuff im- 
porting business is L. B. Fortner, 36 and 28 
Strawberry street, Philadelphia, Pa., impor- 
ter of aniline colors and dyeing specialties. 

Mr. Fortner is an excellent color chemist 
and practical in the mill use of dyes. Keep- 
ing at all times in touch with the foreign 
productive markets, he has been first to in- 
troduce many new articles of merit into the 
cotton dyeing industry in this country. 

Mr. Fortner is the inventor and manufac- 
turer of Diazol, which is the only article in 
the market that will fix the direct dyeing 
blacks on cotton so that they will not bleed 
into white when scoured or fulled. A large 
domestic and export trade is done in this 
article. 

Mr. Fortner also imports very largely a 
line of sizes for sizing and finishing cotton 
yarns, warps and piece goods. 

These are known as “Grip” sizes and are 
considered the very best in the market. A 
few advantages of the “Grip” sizes are as 
follows: 

Perfectly antiseptic and never sour or 
mould, do not separate from solution, gives 
strength, smoothness and elasticity to the 
yarns, and when used along with starch or 
flour sizes acts as an antiseptic, makes an 
adhesive binding to he starch, thus preventing 
dusting off and entirely takes the place of oils, 
tallow, ete., ordinarily used to prevent stick- 
ing to the cylinders and beams. 

A few of the special colors that are of in- 
terest to the cotton mills of the South are 
the series of Sulphur colors, known as sul- 
phenol blacks, blues, greens, browns, etc., all 
representing the latest and best achievements 
in these comparatively new products, as re- 
gards fastness, brightness and economy of 
cost. 

On the direct colors Mr. Fortner makes a 
specialty of blacks, browns and greens, and 
is said to have some real novelties in these 
lines. 

Equipped with a fine laboratory, Mr. Fort- 
ner solicits samples to match or intricate dye- 
ing problems to solve, which will be done 
free of charge, and can often offer sugges- 
tions of value or submit prices that represent 
a real saving to the mills. 

We suggest that our patrons communicate 
with Mr. Fortner, and test his abilities in 
this direction. 








700 MILL VILLAGE CHILDREN ATTEND THESE PELZER SCHOOLS 


A Hlipstein @ Co. 

Dyers in Southern mills are thoroughly 
familiar with the dyestuffs sold in this terri- 
tory by the well known firm of A. Klipstein 
& Co., of 122 Pearl street, New York City. 

“Within the past five years the coal tar 
industry has begun to develop in a new direc- 
tion, viz., in the manufacture of compounds 
of sulphur with raw materials produced from 
coal tar. From this combination results an 
entirely new line of colors with very valuable 
and distinctive properties. In the first place 
they are dyed in a single bath on cotton; sec- 
ondly, they are absolutely fast to alkalies. 
acids and light. In consequence of these 
properties, and of the cheapness with which 
they can be produced, these colors are rapidly 
coming to replace all other dyestuffs on cot- 
ton. One of the first houses to take these 
colors up on a large scale was the Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland, for 
whom Messrs. A. Klipstein & Co., of New 
York, are agents. They have pushed the 
study of these colors so vigorously that at 
the present time they have easily taken the 
lead of all other manufacturers.. Their pro- 
ducts are acknowledged to be the best on 
the market, and for number and variety they 
are unequaled by any other manufacturer.” 





Danker @ Marston. 

Messrs. Danker & Marston, of 247 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston, Mass., have a special adver- 
tisement in this edition to which we call 
attention. This firm is a prominent im- 
porter of dyestuffs and chemicals and does a 
large business throughout the country. They 
are now offering to the trade a special pro- 
duct for use in warp sizing which increases 
the breaking srength of the yarn without 
affecting its elasticity. This preparation is 
being widely used in the mills of England 
and the continent, and has been extensively 
introduced into the East. Readers of this 
vaper who are interested in securing similas 
results should communicate with Messrs. 
Danker & Marston concerning this product. 





Indigo. 

In the year 1856 W. H. Perkin patented 
his process for the production of a violet col- 
oring matter from aniiine. 

From this discovery there has been a suc- 
cession of colors and we are apt to forget the 
work and time required to vroduce new col- 
ors which have been sent out in a continuous 
stream since Perkin first a»plied his violet 
to practical use. 

The research for indigo illustrates what 
time and care are required before a color is 
perfected for practical application. Dr. 
Brunck has written a lengthy history of the 
search which is very interesting reading, 
showing how the path was made from labor- 
atory to factory. 

The investigations and researches carried 
out in the laboratories of the coal tar fac- 
tories are to obtain results which are capable 
of industrial application. The laboratory is 
directed to ascertain and explain the course 
of reactions and the determination of inter- 
mediate products, but the work of technical 
laboratories.is to apply the discoveries of the 
chemist to practical processes and to deter- 
mine the cost of production, which in purely 
scientific problems remains entirely out of 
consideration. 

If after long investigation a color is found 
to be of no practical value, it is probably 
buried in the factory archives; only such 
results and successes are communicated to 
the publie which are of practical importance, 
and which can be effective patented. The spe- 
cifieations of patents only show the complet- 
ed process and do not indicate the prodigious 
amount of labor involved, or the many paths 
followed in vain, before the long road to the 
goal is finally covered. 

SYNTHESIS OF MADDER. 

Graebe and Liebmann first completed the 
synthesis of madder in 1868, and pointed out 
the path from anthracene to alizarine. 

The result of this undertaking was mag- 
nificent, and justified the hope that the con- 
quest of the oldest and most important of all 
clothing matters, indigo, might yet be ac- 
complished. Emmerling and Engler found 
indigo could be made from  orthonitroace- 
tophenone, but the process was not practical. 
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C. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


CRANITEVILLE, MASS. 
BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, 
Wool Dusters, Carbonizing Plants, 


Burr Pickers, Etc. 


A. H. Washburn, of Charlotte, N. C., is our Southern 
Agent for Cotton Dryers. 
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However, in 1880, A. von Baeyer, who had 
added the synthesis of isatin to his previous 
synthesis of indigo from the former, discov- 
ered his synthesis of indigo from orthonitro- 
phenylpropiolic acid, and thus from an indus- 
trial point of view the question of manufac- 
turing indigo synthetically assumed concrete 
and definite form. 

Orthonitrophenylpropiolic acid is a deriva- 
tive of cinnamic acid. The latter could at 
any time be made by means of Perkin’s reac- 
tion from benzaldehyde, and this since the 
introduction of malachite green had become 
a product much employed in the coal tar 
color industry, and was easily made from 
toluene. 

TECHNICAL INVESTIGATION. 

The Badische Aniline and Soda Fabrik 
and the Farbwerke vohn Meister Lucius and 
Bruning at Hoechst, acquired Baeyer’s pat- 
ents, and now, in conjunction with the in- 
ventor, they began the technical investiga- 
tion of the problem, which was destined to 
occupy a period of more than 20 years. Many 
processes were patented and there are now in 
Germany alone 152 patented inventions bear- 
ing on this subject. Perkin’s process of mak- 
ing cinnamic acid was replaced by the benzal 
chloride and sodium acetate process, a much 
cheaper process. Other improvements in the 
manufacture of orthonitrophenylpropiolic 
acid were made, so that as early as May, 
1881, it was possible to manufacture continu- 
ously the propiolic acid. ‘This process was 
still too high in cost to compete with indigo. 

In 1882 Baeyer and Drewsen’s synthesis 
of indigo from orthonitrobenzaldehyde and 
acetone was discovered. This process also be- 
came the property of the Badische and 
Hoechst & Co., who subjected it to further 
investigation, as its practical manufacture 
was beset with difficulties. Experiments were 
carried on for years, but without success. In 
1886 the Badische made some improvements 
in directly oxidizing methyl derivatives of 
benzene to the corresponding aldehydes. 

The cost of the production of synthetic 
indigo was not only dependent upon the price 
of toluene, which was available in but lim- 
ited quantity, but also upon the utilization 
of the para-nitro by-product. 

INDIGO SALT. 

In 1893 Kalle & Co. placed on the market 

indigo salt, which is an intermediate product, 


arising during the formation of indigo, 
namely, orthonitrophenyllactic acid ketone 
into a soluble bi-sulphite compound. This 


found application in printing cotton. 

Several years passed by, during which not 
a single new observation or fact connected 
with the subject was published. In 1896 the 
Hoechst Co. converted orthonitrotoluene into 
orthonitrobenzaldehyde by treating the mix- 
ture of products obtained on chlorinating 
orthonitrotoluene with aniline sulphonic acid, 
and which can then be readily isolated. 

BENZENE AND TOLUENE. 

Benzene and toluene are principally used 
in the manufacture of coal-tar colors, and 
their annual production is about 30,000 tons. 
On an average there will be produced about 
four parts of benzene for every one part of 
toluene, consequently there are only about 
6,000 tons of toluene annually available to 
satisfy present needs. 

The toluene on the market not being avail- 
able for the manufacture of indigo, it would 
be necessary to obtaing new supply of toluene 
or to find another bate on which to build. 


In 1890 Hermann discovered that indigo 
could be obtained from melting phenylgly- 
cocoll with caustic potash. This was also in- 
vestigated by Badische and Hoechst. The 
inventor died in 1894, and the research went 
on, but the yield of dyestuff was too small. 
T he hopes which had been placed on phenly- 
glycocoll proved vain. But Hermann also 
found that the glycocoll of anthraulic acid 
also yields indigo, but it was almost seven 
years of hard labor before anthraulic acid 
was produced with phthalic acid as initial ma- 
terial, and with naphthalene as the first re- 
liable basis for indigo manufacture on a 
large scale. Hoogewerff and van Dorp con- 
verted phthalimide into anthranilic acid by 
means of alkaline solution of bromine. 

There are about 45,000 tons of naphtha- 
lene in the coal tar annually treated for its 
contained hydrocarbons, and of this only 
15,000 tons were isolated. The rest was 
burned to lampblack, or remained dissolved 
in heavy oils, so that there was an abundance 
of naphthalene to be used for indigo. 

In fact there was sufficient naphthalene to 
cover the amount required for the world’s 
consumption of indigo. 

PHTHALIC ACID. 

After many experiments phthalic acid was 
produced by heating naphthalene with highly 
concentrated sulphuric acid. The oxidation 
of the naphthalene required large amounts of 
strong sulphuric acid, and almost complete 
recovery of it. The old lead chamber’s sul- 
phuric acid was superseded by the manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid by the contact process. 
So that we come to the foundation of the 
color naphthalene, sulphuric acid, chlorine, 
alkali and the oxygen of the air. The chlorine 
is made by electrolysis of salt, and it is liqui- 
fied to purify it. This brings us to 1897. 
After numberless experiments. and great dif- 
ficulty to make apparatus to manufacture the 
color on a large scale, the risk of building a 
plant to cost millions, which might be super- 
seded by a cheaper process, had to be consid- 
ered. The Badische erected a plant which 
cost four millions of dollars, and at the Farb- 
werke of Hoechst, also, was built a large plant 
for the sole purpose of manufacturing indigo. 

A GREAT ADVANTAGE. 

A great advantage of the synthetic indigo 
over the natural is the fact that the strength 
is always the same, 20 per cent., whereas the 
natural indigo varies in every case. 

Formerly ‘the value of the indigo crop was 
about £20,000,000 and doubtless in a few 
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years 80 per cent. of the indigo will be made 
in Germany, if not every ounce of indigo used 
in the arts and manufactures. 

The quantity of indigo produced by the 
Badische and Hoechst Co. is sufficient to pro- 
vide all the indigo needed the world over, 
and the price at present, about 18 cents per 
pound for contracts, is lower than was im- 
agined it could be made and sold for. 

How much the new sulphur blues will com- 
pete with indigo time alone can tell, but th 
sulphur blues are absolutely fast, and if a 
clear discharge can be printed on them, they 
will be a strong competitor in the future. The 
history of this chemical triumph over the 
natural vegetable color is one of great inter- 
est, and was only accomplished after many 
defeats and numberless experiments. The 
que stion of special study and deep research 
in chemistry and scientific subjects has a 
great object lesson in the history of the dis- 
covery of artificial colors. Without the chem- 
ists who have devoted their whole lives to a 
deep study of one branch of science, the large 
color fabriks of Germany would never have 
been built. 

In some institutions of learning we see 
some men rush through in three years, but 
i n the agile minds of the smartest men will 
be the better for longer training. The history 
of the struggle for over 25 years to reach the 
goal, the solution of the proble m to make the 


oldest dyestuff known, indgio, will be an in- 
centive for the student for all time. The 


glory cannot be given to one man, but must 
be divided between the chemist, the engineer 
and the financier, the name of Ad von Baeyer 
being perhaps first on the list of honor. 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 





“The Lippard Yarn Mill at Concord, 
N. C., which has not been operated for 
a year or two, has been purchased by 
Capt. J. M. Odell, president of the Odel! 
president of the Odell Manufacturing 
Company, and it is understood that the 
plant will be operated by him. The 
mill is equipped with 2,000 spindles for 
the Protection of No. 14 2-ply yarns. 
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THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING 6O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘Cut and Ground Dye Woods. 


Dye Wood Extracts and Liquors. 


Cut and Ground Black Oak Bark. 


Extract of Quebracho for Tanners. 
82 and 88 Wall Street. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN @ CO. 


Agents for the Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 





Wai 
We Lead 
the World 
in Sulphur 


Colors. 
AA AVAN 








Chemicals 


-.--and... 


Dyestuffs 


Of Every Description. 


ww 
Pyrogen Indigo, 
Pyrogen Blue, 
Pyrogen Green, 
Pyrogen Brown, 


Theophonol 
Black. 








122 PEARL STREET, 


BRANCHES: 


283 and 285 Congress Street, Boston. 

50 and §2 N. Front Street, Philadelphia. 

134 and 186 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 

183 Mathewson Street, Providence. 

24 North Catharine Street, Hamilton, Canada. 
16 Lemoine Street, Montreal, Canada. 





The Difficulties of Garment Dyeing. 

Garment dyeing is a very special branch of the art, and 
when we consider that no other branch requires so much 
knowledge and experience we cannot fail to be surprised at 
the number of persons who engage init. Garment dyeing 
is the most difficult, the most troublesome, the most thank. 
less, and often the least remunerative of all the departments 
of dyeing. Unlike the piece dyer, the garment dyer gets 
the goods he has to operate upon after they have been al- 
ready dyed. He has put into his hands old, worn, faded 
articles, dyed all manner of colors, and he is expected to 
make them as good as new. If this demand on the part of 
the public is very unreasonable, as it is, that is no reason 
why the dyer should encourage it. Unfortunately he does, 
and his desire to get business and the stress of competition 
induce him to make promises which he had better left un- 
spoken, as he finds afterwards that he cannot perform them. 

It was formerly the universal opinion, and many garment 
dyers still retain it, that the first thing to be done was in all 
cases to strip the old colors. It is not difficult to do this, 
if we know what dyes have been used, but the chemical 
knowledge involved in discovering this is considerable and 
not one garment dyer in a hundred possesses it. But this 
stripping is unnecessary in most cases. Since Knecht dis- 
covered that chrysamine acted as a mordant for other dyes, 
further experiments kave established as a fundamental law 
of dyeing chemistry, that every dye is capable of acting in 
the same way. Hence the problem of the garment dyer is 
to find a dye to which the old dye will act as a mordant to 
any other, and to some of those to which it will so act, it 
probably will not produce the final result intended. All 
garments should be scoured in soda at 125 degrees F.. before 
anything else is done to them, and at the same time all 
stains and spots removed, or all that are amenable to treat- 
ment, The goods are then, after a good rinsing. ready for 
dyeing or for the preliminary stripping, should that be nec: 
esaary.—Gunswindt’s ‘‘Handbuch der Farberei.” 





NEW YORK. 


Dobbins’ Cotton Softeners 
Dobbins’ Bleacher Soap 
Dobbins ‘Fast Black” Soap 
Dobbins’ Gallipoli Soap syehaus 


Dyehouse. 
OARS STE 













A Working Sample for Tests 






Sent Free on Request. 








Dobbins Soap Mfg.Co. 


119 §. Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Haskell-Dawes Machine Co. 


Manufacturers of the best Type of 


Forming, Twisting and Laying Machinery 





ALSO AGENTS FOR Which are adapted for making all kinds of 
Samuel Lawson’s 4 
Son’s s * 
HEMP, JUTE Cotton, Cable Laid Twine, Gord and Rope. 
’ 
The Haskell-Dawes Machines are 
AND FLAX built upon a New Principle, aaa 


MACHINERY. the most Positive Results are secured. 
: They occupy Less Space than the 
ordinary type of Machines, require 
Less Relative Power, and will turn 
out a Much Larger Product of Twine 
and Rope. 
The Special Attenticn of Cotton 
Manvwfacturers is called to our new 
Forming and Rope-Laying Machines. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 


176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Works,Frankford Jct., Philadelphia. 
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SOUTHERN ENGINE AND BOILER WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 























SIMPLE AND 
COMPOUND 
CORLISS 


ENGINES 





Our GOVERNORS give the closest regulation, which is most desirable in running 
Cotton Mills, Cotton Oil Mills, Electric Light Plants, Flour Mills, Etc. 
We also build SLIDE VALVE ENGINES for running Gins, Saw Mills and small Power 


Plants and Factories. 
FIRE BOX, TUBULAR AND HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS. 


SOUTHERN ENGINE AND BOILER WORKS, Jackson, TENNESSEE. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
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THE BUCKEYE ENGINE 


Has no Equal for Economy, Regulation and Dur ability. 
In horse power from 20 to 8000. i line of Modern En- 
gine Patterns in the World. atch for our ads. 





Horizontal, Vertical and Mestquntal- Session j ande s Compound ; Condensing and Non Conde 








Puen Ma. vines % ‘ee age co., “Ensen 
— MANUFACTURERS —— 
Parian Paint MILL - AND - COTTAGE - PAINTS, 
_ Company, —__satian ATLANTA, CA. 














Ludwig & Co., Atlanta, Ga. a, Ga.| 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, 






Consulting, Supervising, Contracting 
Steam Power Plants, Electric Lighting 


“AND POWER TRANSMISSION, ~ 


Condensing Plants and Water Cooling Apparatus. 















